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LENDERS AND SPENDERS — As the 
government again swings to pump- 
priming, the key figures are Sec. 
Harold Ickes oom tte PWA, Jesse 
Jones with his RFC, and Harry Hopkins 


(inset) with his WPA. F 
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BUILDS WITH STAINLESS STEELE 





Tue safety record of American railroads is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern times. To the Edw. G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, the maintenance of this 
record is of paramount importance e. 

Safety always has been, is today, and will 
continue to be the first consideration in build- 
ing Budd cars. It is the one fixed factor, in- 
variable, admitting of no compromise. Only 
after every requirement of safety has been 
scrupulously fulfilled does Budd proceed to 
eliminate dead-weight . .. to pare down the 
excess burden imposed by outmoded construc- 
tion and unimproved materials. 

That policy has produced Budd's modern 
streamliners of stainless steel. 

Before building Budd cars we tested many 
materials, Stainless steel—the most expensive 
structural steel in the world proved best. 
Why? Because, pound for pound, it has four 
times the elastic strength of ordinary steel. 


cumiare vea-wecht EDW. G. BUDD 





With it we could put safety first and still 
build truly lightweight cars. The problem 
then became one of fabrication. 

Neither riveting nor the usual welding 
method was wholly satisfactory. But stainless 
steel was so perfect for the job, and we were 
so determined to use it, that we spent years in 
developing a new method of fabrication. This 
is the SHOTWELD*® process . . . discovered, per- 
fected and controlled exclusively by Budd. 

Budd stainless-steel cars have proved their 
strength and safety. Swift, light, comfortable, 
they attract passengers wherever they are put 


into service, 


{LL STEEL* bodies for auto- 
used almost universally, the 
1 Manufacturing Company has 
odern methods in the design and 
ication of steel produc ts. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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IT FLOATS THROUGH THE HOSE 


WITH THE GREATEST 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


any such bulk material used to 
require an expensive gang of laborers, 
who had to sweat and strain with heavy 
bags which cost money to make and 
fill, and more money to handle. A 
machinery manufacturer, searching for 
a more efficient way, invented a ma- 
chine to do the work. 
Propelled, under its own power, into 
a car of bulk material (no expensive 
bags necessary) this hungry little ma- 
chine picks up cement on a revolving 
disk, passes it through a “pusher” screw 
into the hose. The cement isn’t blown 
through with strong aif currents; just 


| NLOADING a car of cement or 


enough air is drawn in to cushion each 
cement particle and let it float or be 
pushed along like a liquid. 

A large hose was needed, so light the 
machine could pull it around easily 
yet one that couldn’t kink or flatten 
out at sharp corners. A new problem 
for Goodrich but solved in the same 
way, by the same technical men, who 
each year make improvements in water 
hose, air hose, fire hose, conveyor belts 
and hundreds of other industrial rubber 
products. 

When you buy Goodrich rubber rolls, 
tank linings, belting, packing—you are 
buying products of this same Goodrich 


OF EASE 


research which is constantly at work to 
develop new products for industry and 
make standard products better. No 
wonder Goodrich products keep your 
plant efficiency high, maintenance costs 
low. For greater value in the rubber 
products you buy, see your Goodrich 
distributor. Write us for his name if 
you don’t know him. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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IF you are seeking a more 
favorable location to reduce high 
overhead cost, or to relieve other 
hampering factors, Pawtucket ex- 


tends an opportunity well worth 
your investigation. 






HERE is no pretense of a 
panacea for all industries, for all 
industrial ills. But we do know, and 
the experience of some 280 diverse 
manufacturing businesses proves, 
that for certain manufacturing 
enterprises conditions in this local- 
ity are highly desirable. 

WHETHER or not your busi- 
ness can enjoy similar benefit can 
be predicted only after an exami- 
nation of your particular require- 
ments in relation to the situation 
here. So let us show you what 
Pawtucket has to offer; then you 
decide if it spells opportunity for 
your plant. 


Too Good To Miss 


IF it does appear that a 
Pawtucket location would be eco- 
nomically sound, we have a truly 
out-of-the-ordinary proposal to 
submit; a means of locating here 
at once on a most advantageous 
basis. It may point the way to 
tremendous economies over a long 
period. This special proposal is 
limited to a few concerns who act 
most promptly. The possibility that 
this may be your opportunity is 
surely worth a 3¢ stamp Write 
for details today 

Sponsored by 

The City of Pawtucket 


The Pawtucket Business Chamber 


Address 
Mr. Walter Pilcher, Secretary 
251 Main Street 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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At the turn of the century, when 
motoring was comparatively new, driv- 
ers of steam cars took impish delight 
in passing and embarrassing drivers of 
gas cars on hills. There were then two 
outstanding makers of steamers, White 
and Stanley. White shifted to gas op- 
eration and is still in the industry; 
Stanley dropped out. Now news comes 
from Newton, Mass., that some of the 
men formerly associated with Stanley 
have formed Steam Motors, Inc., to 
manufacture a new steam power plant 
for installation on any standard auto- 
mobile or light truck chassis. Engine 
will be a flat 8-cylinder opposed job 
designed for mounting under floor- 
boards; boiler will be water-tube of all- 
welded construction and will light auto- 
matically at the turn of a switch. Test 
engine is expected to be ready this 
spring. 


In the National Stockyards, St. Louis, 
balky cattle are unbalked with an elec- 
tric prod, invented by Roy McGlaugh- 
len, Pittsfield, Ill., which consists of a 
broomstick arrangement with an elec- 
tric coil to give a faint but effective 
shock. There’s an idea there, if it can 
only be redesigned to speed up recal- 
citrant politicians and other  job- 
holders. 


More evidence accumulates to prove 
that industrial movies are moving into 
new eras of production technique and 
public relations. U.S. Steel Corp., for 
instance, took the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on Wednesday to give a preview of its 
new full-length Technicolor film, “Men 
Make Steel.” Roland Reed Productions, 
the producer, had secured some mag- 
nificent shots in the properties of the 
corporation’s subsidiaries; Edwin C 
Hill, the added 
touches which made many friends for 
steel and U.S. Steel among the pre- 


viewers. 


narrator, human 


Across town on the same day at the 
Little Theater of Commerce, William 
J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York, 
inaugurated its fourth series of Film 
Forums executives 
gather every week or so to discuss such 
problems as, “How to Get National 
Coverage with Motion Pictures,” “The 
Film’s Place in Sales Training,” and 
“Educating Sales Clerks and Retailers 
with Films.” Each was thoroughly 
threshed out, the discussion being en- 
livened and enlightened by exhibitions 
of films bearing on the problems. Some 


wherein business 


of the films were Ganz productions, 
while others were brought in_ broad- 


mindedly from competitive producers 











in order to prove points 


paragement. 


Two musts for the 
when sales and advertising 


busi: 


get through studying them 
vertising & Selling throug 


Publications,” by Mabel P 
ford, veteran space-buyer { 


Barton, Durstine & Osbor 


by Harper & Bros., New \ 


$2.50. Mrs. Hanford’s facts 
reasoning will furnish any 


with concrete help. 


(2) 


Price Policies,” by Waltor 
professor of law, Yale Uni 
five associates, published b 


Hill Book Co., New York 


The volume presents the « 


rangements which 


biles, tires, gasoline, cottonse: 


whisky, and milk. 


Turee lists of fundamenta 
information, things normal), 
put the finger on, find their 


underli: 
seven separate commodities 


month into two magazines 


dustries for April publishes it 
Foods Directory” giving con 
on every important producer i) 
dustry plus up-to-the-minute 
freezing processes. April Prod 
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neering publishes a list of pr 
every known form of “Photo! 


plications,” 
Directory” 
materials, 


and the 
of sources of 
electrical 
parts, and finishes specified b 


“1938 


and 


( 


ing engineers, plus a separate « 


indicating the sources of 


department equipment and sup 


FEDERAL 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


( 


sion has authorized Thorne D 
vice-president of Reuben H. D 
Corp., to construct a 400-wat't 


harbor radio-telephone station 
Bluff, Ill. Being both a yachts 
a radio amateur, he has long 
desirability of ship-to-shore set 
yachts and business vessels pl 
Michigan, if only to order m« 


line or to tell the yachting wid 


the wind has died down and that 


coming for dinner is impossi! 


nois Bell Telephone Co. will ma 
nections with the Lake Bluff sta‘ 
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t (SHI NGTON (Business HW eek 
Bureau | —Congress will run for the 
money. Nobody seriously contends 
hat a continued large outlay for 
relief can be avoided. Relief spend- 
ing will remain in the hands of the 
President and Harry Hopkins. Al- 
though individual Congressmen 
vould like to cop the credit for 
WPA checks, it’s practically impos- 
ible to tie strings to this money. 











Still Signing the Checks 





The public works program is something 
again, Conservatives are opposed 
another turn at the pump handle. 
strong as the opposition is it will be 
ercome because the rank and file in 
Congress, which now knows _ its 
strength, feels that the PWA funds are 

ney that it can force the President 
distribute by Congressional districts. 
That's the ace in the hole for 108 
House Democrats, who bolted the Ad- 













nistration on government reorganiza- 
n, for by dictating the distribution 
funds they can make sure that, 
whatever the President’s attitude may 
e towards them, he cannot mow them 
own by overlooking their districts in 








pump-priming program. 






No Time for Scruples 





President and Congressmen 
want a “campaign” fund. Business is 
al; voters are losing jobs; and or- 
mized labor is demanding a helping 
ind. There is little disposition to de- 
ite the long-term effects of another 
ot in the arm, an unbalanced bud- 

the dangers of inflation. Happily, 
considerable element in industry, in- 

ling big-name economists, can find 
justification for 


sh +} 
Both the 










pia isible economic 


hat is really political opportunism at 








Few Bills on Docket 


ongress will plug for early adjourn- 


ent. The fate of that hope hangs on 
the time consumed in shaping the re- 
liking, but it 
that 
thing usually pops up to turn back 
the clock, particularly in the Senate. 
Write-off of the New Deal’s legislative 
| of the re- 
ganization bill, includes wage-hour 

r'VA bills. It had already been 
ta admitted by House leaders, 

er, that these bills could not be 

ed through this The 
House Labor Committee can’t write a 
wage bill that will command support 


of both C.I.O. and A.F.L. The frost 







program to its 
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| always be 





remembered 









am, following defeat 


’ 








Session. 






of depression long ago nipped anti 
trust action, though it remains on the 


calendar for next year. 


No Long-Range Rail Program 


Managers of railroad legislation on the 
Hill don’t propose to tackle that job 
now, except for authorizing RFC loans 
for equipment (with the equipment it- 
self serving as collateral) and cutting 
out land-grant rate reductions allowed 
the government. Sen. Wheeler will 
broach railroad reorganization, but 
doesn’t expect to get far this session. 
His theory of putting a roof on the 
capital structure of reorganized roads 
quickly runs into complications. 


RFC’s Railroad Loans 


Jesse Jones, without waiting for Con- 
gress, has worked out the terms of the 
loans he proposes to make to railroads 
to buy new equipment. The interest 
rate will be 4%. Payments on_prin- 
cipal will not commence for two years, 
after which roads would be expected 
to retire the debt at the end of 15 
years. On this basis, Jones has virtually 
promised two roads enough funds for 
several thousand freight fleet 
of diesel-electric engines, and several 
diesel-electric unit 


cars, a 


passenger cars, 


House Weakens on Taxes 


As the tax bill entered conference, the 
House was perceptibly weakening on 
its decision to retain the “principle” 
of the undistributed earnings tax, 
which the Senate voted to kill. Ac- 
tually, House leaders had to put on 
brakes to prevent a test vote as to 
whether the Senate provisions on this 
and on the capital gains tax should be 
accepted. Pleas had to be made to 
convince the House that such action 
would hamstring its conferees in the 
horse-trading which always goes on in 
conference committees. But the House 
members of the committee are under 
no delusions. They could not tell the 
Senate conferees with straight 
that the House would never accept the 
Senate provisions on these two taxes. 
The senators know all about the House 


sentiment. 


faces 


Doughton Disgusted 


Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, who will 
act as head of the House conferees on 
the tax bill and lead the fight for sav- 
ing the semblance of the undistributed 
earnings and capital gains taxes, will 
not have his heart in the job, despite 
the President's special letter urging re- 





tention of the principle at least. Actu 
ally Doughton is not decided whethe: 
Reason: He 
is completely out of sympathy with the 
New Deal. In fact, he 
that since the bill was passed by the 
Senate he has reiterated to friends his 


he will run for re-election 


is 3o disguste dl 


doubts as to the wisdom of his remain 
ing in the House, mentioning frankly 
that two of his North Carolina col 
leagues are declining to run for re 
election for no other reason than that 
they are tired of voting for measures 
they do not approve simply becaus 
they have the Democratic label, 


Worried About Garner 
The White 
nerve to keep \ ice President Crarne r 


from really Breaking of a 
story of a row in Wednesday morning 


House is straining every 


insurging. 
papers caused conniption fits in New 


Deal circles. For than a 
tips have been poured out to friendly 


more year 


news writers and column conductors 
indicating that Garner is not only the 
strong right arm of the New Deal, but 
that he sympathizes with its objectives 


from soup to nuts. This has never been 


true but was made rather effective 
because of Garner's lifelong practice of 
not bothering to deny false reports 


printed about him. Moreover, he is a 


regular of regulars in party matters 
Garner doesn’t want to do or say any 
thing in public that would hurt his 


party. 


In Cattleman’s Lingo 
Rooseve It 3 


nationwide pul 
remark 


This week's climax was 
willingness to give 
licity to Garner’s purported 
that “the cattle 
business generally | should be allowed 
It was anti-New 
better than al- 
that Garner 


Garner's com 


{ corporations and 


to put on some fat.” 
Deal propaganda’ but 
lowing reports to persist 
is off the 


sense 18 sO 


reservation. 
] 


mon recognized, and _ his 
strength with the country so admitted, 
that the Administration would do al 
most anything to prevent realization 
that the Roosevelt 
do not meet. 


Talking to “My Friends” 
During the battle on government ri 
organization, White House callers fre 
quently heard the President 
the opposition for raising the bugaboo 
of dictatarship. What powers does he 


and Garner minds 


upbraid 


have that Hoover and Coolidge didn’t 
have? The power of speech! (A wis 
cracker’s gag hits closer to the truth 
chapter and verse of 


than 


quoting 
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HOME OF COMMUNITY 


PLATE SILVER GUTS 
FUEL COSTS 15 PC 


Webster Moderator System Heats 


Administration Building of 
Oneida Community, Ltd. 


BETTER STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


Heating Installation, Adequate 


When Building Was New, Gives 
Way to Modern Controls 


INCREASED HEATING COMFORT 


Sherrill, N. Y.—The makers of world- 
famed Community Plate Silver reduced 
fuel consumption 15 per cent in their 
modern Administration Building by in- 
Stalling a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. 

The building is heated by gas from the 
mains of the Utica Gas and Electric 
Co., the 15 per cent savings figure being 
based on meter readings. 

This substantial increase in heatin 
effectiveness was accomplished in 1937, 
after a careful survey of the original 
installation, a Webster Vacuum System 
with temperature control in individual 
rooms, had indicated an opportunity for 
improved heating service. 





Administration Building, Oncida Community, Led. 
Sherrill, N. Y. 


With the Webster Moderator System, 
there has been a noticeable improvement 
in steam distribution. All sections of 
the building receive steam at the same 
time and approximately in accordance 
with need. An Outdoor Thermostat 
varies the basic rate of steam delivery 
with — change in weather conditions. 
A manual Variator allows the operator 
to adjust the steam supply to meet 
special conditions, such as heating-up or 
reduced night heating load. 

There is a total of 9,676 square feet of 
installed direct radiation. 





These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 


S Tass | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN. N J 

y+. — $$ x 

Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 
S [50 YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS TZ 


Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities 











numerous New Deal laws.) Roosevelt 
can still score in a fireside talk. 


Roosevelt and the Chamber 


There’s money in Washington that 
says Roosevelt will address the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States next month. Not 
since 1933 has the President visited 
| the palace of the economic royalists. 
He kissed them off with a letter in 
1934. Since the New Deal has fallen 
on evil days, some observers have a 
hunch that this year the President 
may his presence as a gesture 
towards winning confidence still lack- 


use 


ing in another recovery program, even 
though his words are tart. 


Illinois Returns Cheer G.O.P. 


Illinois is added to the Republican 
hope chest as a state where they may 
gain a Senator in November, as a re- 
sult of the bitterness of the Democratic 
row between the Kelly-Nash Chicago 
machine, on the one side, and Gov. 
Horner, on the other. Horner’s candi- 
date, Rep. Scott Lucas, who now has 
the Democratic nomination, is not as 
enthusiastic a supporter of the New 
Deal as the defeated Kelly-Nash can- 
didate, Igoe. Lucas did not even bother 
to get a pair on the reorganization 
bill for last week’s dramatic house 
vote. He was rather critical of the 
President’s Supreme Court packing 
measure. The Republican nominee, 
State Senator Lyons, is reported to be 
very effective on the stump. 


Defer Processing Taxes 


Wallace’s admission that next 
January will be time enough to con- 
sider processing taxes is accepted as 
foreclosing any further hope of push- 
ing through such legislation this ses- 
sion. Stalling the issue is O.K. with an 
election-minded Congress—the farmer 
is assured of AAA benefits; why stir 
up city voters unnecessarily? 


Sec. 


Wheat Surplus Again 
Nature’s bounty again will give the 
New Deal a surplus problem. With a 
heavy wheat carry-over, crop condi- 
tions point to a big harvest of winter 
wheat, and the recent spring blizzard 
means fewer insect pests and plentiful 
ground moisture to push this summer's 
crop, sown under unusually favorable 
conditions. So the Department of Agri- 
culture is already working on details 
of a wheat loan to be announced sev- 
eral months from now. No Congres- 
sional action will be necessary. The 
new farm act provides the authority 
and the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. has the money. 


Ethyl Anti-Trust Suit 


The government's anti-trust suit 


| against Ethyl Gasoline Corp. is set for 
| trial Apr. 21. It’s an equity suit for an 
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mjunction to break up 

system of marketing eth 
according to the Departm 
tice, constitutes a monop 
trol prices. The Departms 
take civil rather than crin 
because the 
the corporation's patent 


issue Is com 


Basing Point Confe: 


Worried about the Treasu: 
all cement bids must be | 
f.o.b. mill basis, representati 
paint, and other industries 
livered price system met t! 
discuss the advisability of t 
duce the Treasury to resci: 
and halt its attack on basi: 


Bills to Curb Producers 


Opposition to the Gillette 
vorce the marketing of 
products from other branc! 
business probably will be { 
the open by Sen. McCarra: 
Representatives of the Am: 
troleum Institute, National | 
Association, and Independ: P 
leum Association of Ame: 
“covered” the hearings but d 
testify. MecCarran’s subcomn 
report the bill if they don’t 
talk by April 20. Others int: 
the divorce of automobile an 
companies and motion pictur: 
tion from exhibition are wat 
progress of the Gillette bill 





Right to Manage Railroad: 


It is that ( om 
Eastman, dissenting from the I(¢ 
cision against allowing an East 


significant 


senger fare increase, did so or 
ground that a railroad shou! 
lowed to manage its own affa H 
view may have results in lat: 


No Road Cuts 


Federal-aid road money will 
curtailed. The action of the H: \ 
propriations Committee in 
from $180,000,000 to $100,000,000 
appropriation for the first half 
coming fiscal year was an 0\ 
The committee did not 
the President had retracted hi: 
omy plea since the budget figur: 
prepared last fall. The reductio 
be overruled on the House floor 


Seek to Clinch Deal 

The highway lobby had a scar 
ever, and will push its bill ca 
federal-aid authorizations for 194 
1941 at the present level to imn 
enactment. Their goal is to set 
bill to the White House more t! l 
days before adjournment to aver’ | 
possibility of a pocket veto—just 
sure. The road bloc is confident 

it could muster a two-thirds v: 
both houses, but there is no a 
to a pocket veto. 


reali 
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'WEEKLY INDEX 
| NORMAL=100 The Figures 


~~ Ub vanyueptad! uty TM), , tt : 
Tie it Nia wut Na en" “wii i Ny 
} a } Latest Week 


1938 NUP, Month Ago 


| Year Ago 


| | PPA Per Average 1933-37 65.6 
SEP Oct "NOV DEC | 























Latest Preceding Average 

PRODUCTION Week Week 1933-37 
«Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 32.7 32.6 . . 53.9 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in ' thousands). — $7,545 $6,777 $5,844 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in chousende? $8,549 $7,462 $4,965 

+ Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 874 897 1,331 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 1,990 1,979 J x 1,765 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

+ Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings idaily average, 1,000 cars) 
*Check Payments ‘outside N. Y. City, millions) ret 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (‘Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 

Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton). . — 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)...............-- 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


FINANCE 

Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 

Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) . 


BANKING (Millions of dollars 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,596 2,587 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... . Cae 5S eticas 1.580 1,560 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. ... . . ae 20,831 20,810 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks} — 4,275 4,299 
Security Loans, reporting member banks? 1,233 1,285 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,065 8.934 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. sgeneceuus , He 3,089 3,105 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended April 9. # Revised. New Series Not Available 





These monthly averages 


are merely simple aver- 120 
ages of each month's MONTHLY AVERAGES 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week's index of NORMAL =100 
business activity  pre- 
ented in the chart at the 
of the page. They 
able readers to get a 
neral view of the trend 
usiness since 1929. 








e Weekly Index of Busi- 
ess Activity is covered by 
general copyright on the i | - 
tents of Business Week i! | Hi wu 


— tt 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


ut special permission 


























Cotton linters—fleecy fibers which adhere to cottonseed after gin- 
ning—are one of the bases from which many plastics are made. 
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Camphor—made by Du Pont from turpentine produced 
pine forests—is used in the manufacture of certain plast 








A little COTTON and a little CAMPHOR 


make you this finer fountain pen! 


OTTON and camphor seem far 
. removed from the colorful plas- 
tic* materials from which the barrels 
of your fountain pen and mechanical 
pencil are made. Yet these are the 
raw materials with which the chem- 
ist started! 

Color and beauty are not the only 
advantages of Du Pont “‘Pyralin” 
cellulose nitrate plastic, which is wide- 
ly used for fountain pens and pencils. 
This plastic is so strong that it has 
practically eliminated the problem of 
breakage. It is transparent, so that 
barrels now can show the level of the 
ink. It is lighter. It has a warm, pleas- 
ant “feel.” And manufacturers find 
many production advantages in its 
easy working qualities. 

Du Pont plastics have increased the 


beauty and sales appeal of hundreds 
of products; made possible entirely 
new kinds of products; brought about 
improvements in quality as well as 
economy in production. 

No one plastic can fill all the va- 
ried needs of industry today. That’s 
why Du Pont makes a group of plas- 
tics—each with different characteris- 
tics—why Du Pont research contin- 
ues the search for new plastics to meet 
new needs as they develop. 

Our Technical Advisory Service 
has helped many manufacturers 
solve sales and production problems 
through use of plastics. We should be 
glad to serve you, too. Just write E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 


, “Pyralin” cellulose nitrate plastic; ‘Pla 


AMONG DU PONT’S LINE OF PLASTICS ARE: 


cellulose acetate plastic; “Lucite’’ met! 
acrylate resin. These plastics are avail 
sheets, rods and tubes. For injection a: 
sure molding, there are:“‘Plastacele”’ cx 
acetate molding powder and “‘Lucite”’ 1 
methacrylate molding powder, 

*Plastics are man-made combinations of basic « 
and materials, manufactured in a wide variety « 
parent, translucent and opaque colors in the 
sheets, rods, tubes and molding powder, from » 


cles may be readily fabricated. 
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Another contribution to 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING.. 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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‘Lue BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


DEVELOPMENTS in Washington 
during the past week were spec- 
tacular, and may prove the most 
important in their impact on busi- 
ness of any since the start of the 
depression. Last week-end brought 
‘nto the open the first authentic 
reports of an Administration 
spending program. This news was 
sccompanied by Congressional de- 
feat of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion bill. The President’s railroad 
message came next, but proved a 
disappointment. Then, as the cli- 
max to an eventful week, came the 
message to Congress and fireside 
talk on the whole relief and re- 
covery problem with an influence 
on business that is certain to be 
significant. On this, one may guess 
that the effect over a period of 
months will be stimulating, what- 
ever the immediate effect and 
whatever the long-run effect. 


Reorganization Defeat 


The week will go down as most en- 
couraging to business if, in the long 
run, the defeat of the reorganization 
bill proves to have been the most sig- 
nificant of all its events. That this de- 
feat marked a vote of “no confidence” 
in the Administration and that it will 
check further “reforms” at this time is 
agreed by all. Business sentiment has 
responded with enthusiasm, although 
this is not yet translated into actual 


buying. 


Qualifying Factors 
There are two qualifications to this 
optimistic view. In the first place, vast 
administrative powers remain in the 
hands of the President, and this is not 
changed by a halt to further Presiden- 
tial legislation. In the second place, 
observers agree that Congress has not 
repudiated New Deal leadership for 
good, and that any high hopes enter- 
tained for quick changes in present 
laws are likely to be disappointed. 
Even within these limits, however, the 
action of Congress is good news for 
business. It should mark a_ turning 


point 


Rail Aid Limited 


the other hand, the President's 
re to make positive recommenda- 
ms on the railroad problem is a dis- 
disappointment. The passage of 
portant constructive legislation by a 
ngress bent on early adjournment 
ms most unlikely. It is possible that 
‘ankruptey Act amendment to ex- 
te receiverships may go through, 


or that loans for purchase of equip- 
ment may be authorized, or even that 
a voluntary wage reduction of perhaps 
5% may be negotiated. It is probable 
that the RFC will continue loaning so 
far as it can under any reasonable 
interpretation of its powers. But all of 
this leaves open a broad possibility of 
further receiverships, which 
hardly prove other than a shock to 
business confidence. 


could 


Priming Program 


The spending program set up on 
Thursday follows the expected lines 
with its inclusion of the $1,500,000,000 
in loan authorizations to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which had al- 
ready been approved, its expansion of 
relief appropriations to carry the Works 
Progress Administration through the 
year, its temptingly easy loans to states 
and municipalities, and its plans for 
additional public works. In the back- 
ground of the new recovery effort are 
the inactive gold fund of approximately 
$1,400,000,000, whose  desterilization 
will help finance these projects, and re- 
duction of member bank reserve re- 
quirements (page 13). 


Doubtful Points 


There are many doubtful points about 
such a program—including the extent 
to which it will be approved, the extent 
to which it will be put into effect, and 
the extent to which it will influence 
business. Opposition in Congress is 
sharp. This applies particularly to loans 
without interest, but it applies also to 
any proposal to give the Administra- 
tion further “blank checks” to spend 
large appropriations. Congress is al- 
ready dissatisfied with this method, 
and there is the added fear on the part 
of many insurgent members that 
money might be withheld from their 
districts before election. On the other 
hand, it goes against the grain to op- 
pose spending in an election year. The 
best guess is that the WPA and some 
PWA money will be approved. 


The Spending Increase 


Even after approval, the process of 
spending may prove slow. RFC admin- 
istration, at least, is expected to be 
conservative; past experience indicates 
that PWA money can only get to work 
slowly. Although the tempo this year 
will undoubtedly be faster than before, 
there are many states and cities which 
will not take the money if it is offered. 
On the whole, it seems likely that the 
rate of federal expenditure, which has 
held steadily at about the rate of 


$625,000,000 a month during the cur 
rent fiscal year, will be stepped up to 
perhaps $750,000,000 to 800,000,000 
from June through October. This 
would be a substantial, but not a sen 
sational, increase. 
Precedent—1933 

The closest precedent for this program 
is the old CWA (Civil Works Admin 
istration, or leaf-raking par excellence) 
1938. The effects of 
emergency expenditures are dis 


spending of 
these 
roughly, in the following 
Federal 
Federal Reserve 
Emergency Index of 
Expenditures Industrial 
(Millions) Production 


closed. V ery 
table: 


1933 
July . 75 100 
August 139 91 
September . 81 Ra 
October . 104 
November . 294 
December 463 
1934 
January 808 
February 447 
March 450 
April 370 
May 350 
June 423 
July 2%6 
August . 310 
September 283 


And What It Showed 


In July, 1933, the first 
reached its climax. 
dropped sharply until 
which time the CWA spending began. 
With a lag of only one month, business 
activity took the hint and turned up. 
In the summer of 1934, the emergency 
spending tapered off, and the index 
of production at once fell to its low 
point of the previous November. 


rapid recover) 
Business then 
Nov ember, at 


“Something Else” Wanted 


This analogy would seem to argue that 
a sharp rise in government spending 
stimulates business activity in a month 
or two, but that if spending is again 
reduced the gains are lost. In 1935, it 
is true, another boost in spending ac- 
companied another business revival, 
but this time private industry took up 
the burden, on the wave of confidence 
associated with the Supreme Court 
NRA decision. Apparently a spending 
program achieves success when some 
thing else restores private confidence; 
but without private confidence spend 
ing is ineffective (as well as dangerous 
as a long-run program. Business today 
is watching for the appearance of this 


“something else.” 











To keep your car performing at its best, you 
have it inspected regularly. To keep your 
business performing at peak efficiency, peri- 
odic check up is equally important. 

Your present means of contact between 
headquarters, factory and branch offices may 
be slowing up departmental activities. Bell 
System representatives will be glad to help 
you find out. 

Together you may prove there is no need 
for change. Many businesses, however (like 
Chase Brass, Hormel, and Chevrolet—to name 
only a few), have profited by more effective 
applications of Bell System services. 


After a joint investigation, one company, a 
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cloth maker, installed Private Line Teletype- 
writer Service between its New York office 


* plant in Wilmington, Del. 


and a “*finisher’s’ 
Result: Order-writing time reduced 40%, 
about $470 saved per month on mailing and 
office expenses, billing and packing simpli- 
fied, a whole day saved in shipment time, 
and quicker customer service. Many com- 
panies have found new and valuable appli- 
cations of Long Distance Service. 

Each company finds the joint check up val- 
uable for a different reason. Probable benefits 


to your business are best revealed 


by telephoning your local Bell Com- 


pany to send a representative. 
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alt on Recovery’s Tail 

Roosevelt will use big relief expenditures as bait. 
Asks Congress to grant funds, and plans to couple 
deficit spending with monetary manipulation. 


us was “Recovery Week” in Wash- 
sgton. The President sent a hastily 
itrived message to Congress calling 

e again for large-scale relief ex- 
penditures to expand consumer pur- 
asing power. The Senate went into 
conference with representatives of the 
House determined to “do something 
for business” by wiping out the undis- 
tributed earnings tax and a graduated 
levy on capital gains (page 14). And 
Congress had in its hands full responsi- 
bility for solving the railroad problem. 
Once again, the Administration is 
coupling deficit spending and mone- 
iy manipulation to stimulate busi- 
ness. That is in accord with the tech- 
we of 1983 and 1934, when huge 
deficits were incurred to increase the 
ition’s spendable income, and_ the 
gold price was jacked up to inflate 
e commodity price level. The spend- 
g program runs true to pattern. It 
volves deficit 
uns. But money measures take a new 


spending and large 


torn 
i. 


Gold Desterilization 


Instead of utilizing the gold price as 

» inflation lever, the Treasury will 

sterilize $1,400,000,000 of inactive 

ld, and the Federal Reserve will re- 

ise $750,009,000 of member bank re- 

rves—canceling the boost of May 1, 

87. The effect is to increase excess 

reserves of member banks, thus mak- 

g banking institutions more anxious 

lend and invest. 

The program reverses the check-the- 
philosophy of the summer and 
of 1936 (BW—Jull8,p16;Dec 

). At the time, the Reserve 
he Treasury were striving to 
inflation of the country’s credit 
re. Now, the idea is to combine 
1 of purchasing power and in- 
of credit into another govern- 
mplemented recovery. 
ess—as with any government- 

red inflation program—depends 
it “takes.” The spending phase 
nd to work, if the spending is 
t and planned. But, in the past, 
has constantly interfered with 
ment spending efforts, and even 

\dministration’s heyday, the ac- 

ending fell far from the goal. 
monetary phase is something 


else again. It’s intangible. Its pump- 
priming force hinges entirely on the at- 
titude of business. If business men do 
not see profits ahead, they will hesi- 
tate to borrow at banks, and banks 
then will be hard put to use the ex- 
cess reserves pumped into them by 
use of sterilized gold. 

The story of the present Herculean 
recovery-and-relief effort goes back to 
last spring. In April, President Roose- 
velt cracked down on the price level, 
and Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles commented on the high costs of 
labor. Inventories were high, and busi- 
ness men became loath to increase their 
forward commitments—particularly if 
a decline in the general price level was 
foreshadowed. 

More than that, government deficit 
spending was tapering off sharply, at 
the precise time that the national econ- 
omy could ill withstand a further defla- 
tionary setback. Back in 1934, cash 
deficits amounted to more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a quarter. Each year thereafter, 
they dropped steadily, averaging per 
quarter as follows 

1935 .. .$750,000,000 

1986 . . 8620 ,000 000 

1987 $265 000,000 
And in the first quarter of 1938, 


the cash deficit was down as low as 
$23,100,000. In other words, 
back in 1934 the Treasury was pump 
ing a billion dollars every three months 


w“ hereas 


into the national income, in the first 
quarter of this vear help from Wash 
ington virtually vanished. Now Wash 
ington intends to help—by going back 


to spending all over again. 


Rail Palliatives 
Carriers will get a shot in the 


arm but doctors have pre- 
scribed no real remedy. 


In a special message to Congress, 
President Roosevelt this week passed 
the buck to the railroads. Result: rail- 
road stocks, instead of going up, went 
down, and railroad executives again 
turned to wage reductions for relief. 
Basis of the President’s message was 
Interstate 


the three-man report of 


Commerce Commissioners Splawn, 
Eastman, and Mahaffie. For immedi- 
ate aid, they recommended (1) that 
Congress make available %300,000,000 
for loans to railroads to purchase 
equipment and supplies; (2) that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. be per- 
mitted to advance funds to carriers 
regardless of whether the roads are 
able to meet their fixed charges 
Equipment and supply loans have a 
three-ply significance: (1) to produc: 
economies; (2) to rebuild the run 
down physical condition of most roads 


(3 )to stimulate the capital goods in 


Internation 


THEY TYPIFY THE PROBLEM—Three hundred unemployed who spent a night 


recently in Seattle’s city-county building as a demonstration for relief funds. 
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dustries. But railroads are not apt to 
rush after this type of money. To be 
conservative, Congress would have to 
insist that borrowing roads put up 
some cash of their own, and railroads 
in a position to do that are not in 
dire need of additional facilities. 

The proposal to permit the RFC to 
lend carte blanche is limited to one 
year and is, at best, a stopgap to help 
borderline roads. Its efficacy depends 
on the RFC’s lending attitude. 

Other suggestions are primarily of a 
longer-term nature. The committee, 
for instance, suggested that Section 
77 of the Bankruptey Act be amended 
to establish one court to speed reor- 
ganization. But the exigency right now 
is to increase revenues or cut costs, 
not to put roads through the wringer. 

The only tangible boost in income 
the railroads are likely to get is 
$7,000,000. This is the annual amount 
that would accrue from Congressional 
acceptance of the committee’s sugges- 
tion that government traffic pay full 
rates, eliminating land grant reduc- 
tions. But $7,000,000, against a poten- 
tial loss of between $100,000,000 and 
$150,000,000 this year, is trifling. 


Dodges Wage Question 

The committee also proposed that 
the government consider making cheap 
credit available to railroads to reduce 
fixed charges, but Congress is likely 
to hesitate on such a step. It would 
mean federal underwriting of railroad 
securities, and would, in effect, put 
Uncle Sam in the railroad business. 
On wage rates the committee refused to 
express an opinion “for or against.” 

Probable upshot is that Congress 
will grant RFC power to be more 
liberal in lending money to the rail- 
roads and will appropriate funds for 
equipment and maintenance loans. 
But at best, these are but palliatives. 
A permanent solution still comes under 
the head of “items pending.” 


Confer on Tax Bill 


Senate and House spokesmen 
must reconcile differences on 
main provisions. 


Two tax bills went to Congressional 
conference this week—to be rolled into 
one: the House bill, carrying a face- 
saving version of the undistributed 
earnings tax (BW—Mar5’38,p13) , and 
the Senate measure with its straight 
18% normal tax on corporation net 
income (BW—Apr2’38,p14) . 

Besides the undistributed earnings 
levy, the conferees have to reach a 
compromise on the capital gains tax. 
The Senate measure calls for a 15% 
straight tax on profits on securities and 
property owned more than 18 months, 
while the House levy is on a sliding 


scale based on the length of time held. 

From a revenue standpoint, the Sen- 
ate measure is more productive (BW— 
Apr2’38,p14). Though most corpora- 
tions would have to pay higher taxes 
under the Senate plan, corporate execu- 
tives nevertheless prefer it to the House 
proposals—because with a fixed rate of 
taxation they know where they stand. 

The House bill not only is an uncer- 
tain tax producer, but it loses the chief 
argument for the undistributed earn- 
ings tax. In its original form, the levy 
was sufficiently stiff to impel directors 
to pay out a large share of their earn- 
ings to stockholders. In its present 
form, the House bill simply cuts the 
levy down to where corporations will 
be in a position to take the rebate or 
leave it. The result will be costly an- 
noyance, with little added in the way 
of tax collections. 

The House seems to have a better 
chance of saving the undistributed 
earnings tax than its capital gains tax. 
To loosen up investment markets, the 
Senate is likely to persist in its demand 
for a simple levy on securities profits. 
To that end, the conferees from the 
upper house may be willing to make a 
slight concession on the undistributed 
earnings tax, and wait until next year 
to wipe it out altogether. 

There is strategy in this. Most cor- 
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porations today, in thy 
policies, are pay ing less 
the prospects of a tax on ret 
ings and more attention 
prospects (page 31). Th 
tributed earnings tax is 
have a marked effect on 
policies this year. 

President Roosevelt inte 
strained note at the outset « 
ferences by sending a lette 
man Doughton, head of the H 
ferees, and Chairman Harri: 
of the Senate contingent 
dent reasserted his demand 
tion of the surtax, which rea! 
Senatorial resolve to do aw 
Divergency of Aims 

Senate conferees go into 
ference with a definite pu 
do something for business.” J H 
on the other hand, is strict 
defensive. The conferees will 
to save the President’s fac« 
not much of an argument 
when industrial recovery is 
thing” and the President, hi: 
so. More, what’s left of t 
tributed earnings tax won't 
the original law did: force co: 
to pay out earnings. So, H 
ferees may reason: Why 
much about it? 





Year 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937* 


* Estimate 


375 om Mar. 1 last year. 


would occur.” 





Needed: $500,000,000 of Rail Supplies 


Not less than $500,000,000. That's the conservative estimate—by Presi 
Roosevelt's special three-man committee—of the extent to which rail: 
properties in the United States are under-maintained. Sooner or later, 
railroads must catch up with themselves. Observes the committee: 
effect of continued skimping may be serious.” 

The maintenance problem dates back to 1932 and 1933. In the ‘20s, 1 
carriers spent liberally on new facilities and replacements. Result 
entered the depression in good physical condition. But making outgo a 
income meet in 1932, 1933, and 1934, in the face of miserably deflated 
traffic, forced a sharp curtailment. Rails laid dropped to 20% of the 
volume, and crosstie applications were cut in half. 

Maintenance began to pick up in 1936, when the railroads began earni: 
money, and the pick-up continued into 1937. But the sharp slump in bus 
ness generally and carloadings particularly (traffic is 20% below last year) 
cut the replacement movement short. Here's the statistical story: 


Crossties 
Applied 
77,370,491 
74,697,375 
63,353,820 
51,501,659 
39,190,474 
37,295,716 
43,306,205 
44,351,900 
47,361,015 
48,000,000 


Tons of 
Rails Laid 
2,080,277 
1,958,489 
1,517,002 

984,900 

394,536 

403,254 

631,093 

582,794 

921,298 
1,000,000 


Not only has maintenance been cut sharply so far this year, but new orde 
of locomotives and freight cars have dropped precipitately. On Mar 
railroads had only 5,568 freight cars on order, as compared with 42,212 « 
Mar. 1, 1937. Locomotive orders were similarly down—to 131, as again 


Commenting on the rolling stock position, the committee observed that 
traffic approaches the level of the fall of 1937, “a serious car shortag 
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Mayors Descend on Capital for Federal Cash 


With pump-priming in the air, mayors 
of leading cities hurried to Washington 
last week to get in their bids. The group 
here was pictured in conference among 
themselves before seeing the President, to 
whom they urged a three billion dollar 
appropriation for WPA _ work alone. 


icm 
Left to right, seated: Mayor Burton of 
Cleveland, Dickmann of St. Louis, La 
Guardia of New York, Scholtz of Louis- 
ville, and Tobin of Boston. Standing: 
Mayor Chancey of Tampa, Paul V. Bet- 
ters, secretary of the U.S. Council of 
Mayors, and Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee. 





Spending-Power Battle 


President’s grip on power to allocate the big money 
assumes new importance after his desertion by the 


faithful in reorganization bill defeat. 


Wasurneton (Business Week Bureau) 

Congress will wind up by voting the 
President the money he asks—with 
more strings than he would like, but 
probably less than necessary to hurt 
s power very much. Chances for the 
Harry Byrd rebellion against federal 
spending seem slim, unless Vice-Presi- 

t Garner becomes more active than 
s expected. Congress is in no mood to 
against pump-priming, much as 
of its members would like to re- 
still further what 
House domination of Capitol 


remains of 
White 
Hil 


Fight Over Allocation 


Even the determined effort to limit 
White House discretion—to force equit- 
able distribution of the spending in 

such manner as federal road aid 

w done by a formula including 
lation and other fixed factors— 
fail. If it succeed, the 
House power to say to this 

tor or that Representative: “Vote 
would 
power 


should 


\dministration bills or else” 
tremendously curbed. This 
r-reaching. It extends over gover- 
and city bosses as well as Con- 
and it may weigh heavily in the 
ice of the next session. 
Except for the spending legislation, 


. 


the New Deal forces are in rout so 
far as the 1938 legislative situation is 
concerned. 

One thing becomes fairly certain in 
the checkup on the reorganization bill 
defeat: the “purge” idea has gone glim- 
mering, so far as punishing every Con- 
gressman who has opposed the Presi- 
dent on anything is concerned. It is 
only necessary to mention that Sen. 
Wagner of New York voted against the 
reorganization bill to demonstrate this. 

Rep. John J. O'Connor, powerful 
chairman of the Rules Committee, who 
has blocked Roosevelt for a year on 
the wage-hour bill, and who was so 
devastating in his attacks on the re- 
organization measure, now has plenty 
of company. Not only did both New 
York Democratic senators vote against 
giving the President this additional 
power, but so did 10 Democratic mem- 
bers of the House from New York. One 
more, Kennedy, was paired against it. 
Obviously, the Democratic organization 
in New York City would not think of 
aiding in any move to punish the in- 
surgents. And talk of deep differences 
between Roosevelt and Farley persists. 

In Maryland, where the President 
is tremendously anxious for Sen. Mil- 
lard F. Tydings to be replaced by a 
New Dealer, four of the six Democrats 
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Pre sident Mary 

that Tydings 
will probably come back all right. Th 
President's 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles 


voted against the 


landers admit privately 


choice as his opponent 
—is regarded in Maryland as a carpet 
bagger. 

In Virginia, 
Glass and Byrd, have been thorns in 
the White House side for 


who are now fighting the President o1 


whose two Senator 


years and 
the big spending program, seven of the 


nine Democratic Congressmen voted 
against Roosevelt. 

In Ohio, where there are plenty of 
rumblings against the New Deal, 12 of 
the 21 


ganization. 


Democrats turned down reot 


Southerners “Go Wrong” 


In Texas, Sen. Connall: 
bucked the President on the Suprem 


Court packing, eight Democratic mem 


w“ hose 


bers voted against the bill. 
In Kentucky, where the President's 
Alben Barkley 


is threatened for renomination, four ol 


devoted follower. »en. 


eight Democratic members went wrong 
from the White House standpoint 
In South Carolina, where the Pres 
dent would love to see Sen. Cotton Ed 
Smith eliminated in this 
primary, three of the six Democrats 


summer s 


voted against the President, despite the 
fact that the popular Sen. Byrnes led 
the fight for the bill in the Senate. 
One of the Senators most frequent! 
mentioned in with the 
purge, because of his outstanding op 


connection 


position, first on the Supreme Court 
and later on reorganization, was Sen 
Burke, of Nebraska. But Uncle George 
Norris didn’t seem to have much in- 
fluence with his colleagues in the 
House. Three of the four Nebraska 
Democrats voted against the President 

So it goes through most of the im- 
portant delegations. Tennessee stood 
by the President, an exception of note 
But word from 
President’s efforts to keep his friend 
George Berry as a 


Tennessee indicates the 


supporter in the 
Senate may be doomed to disappoint 
ment. 


The President’s Power 


It all boils down to this. If ther 
is very general re-election of the in 
( on 
gress the President is not going to b 


surgents, obviously in the next 
a figure to be feared and obeyed. And 
the reorganization bill has added so 
many insurgents to the list that it is 
almost unthinkable that the next Con 
gress will not be cluttered up with men 
bolted the least 
one spectacular issue. 

This outlook 
portance to the President of holding 
flows 
allocate the big 
His strength 


who President on at 


emphasizes the im 
on to the political power that 


from the 
money now in the offing 


right to 


may depend on that 














ane ? a 
Last week (BW—Apr9%38,pl6) the 
first stretch of U.S. highway to be 
illuminated by indirect lighting for 
night driving was opened. Scene of 
the experiment is the 70 miles of 
U.S. Route 16 between Detroit and 
Lansing Mich. Set at 100 foot inter- 





Plastic Reflectors Light Michigan Highway 


, - 


Wide World 
vals are eight-foot posts, each fitted 
with three “Lucite” (du Pont) re- 
flector buttons. The plastic buttons, 
which have a much higher reflective 
power than glass, diffuse the light 
from an automobile for as much as 
a mile in advance of the car. 








House Papers Hit 


FTC says Miami wholesaler 
publishes magazine to secure 
unlawful price differentials. 


Tue Robinson-Patman law states that 
“it shall be unlawful for any person 

. either directly or indirectly, to 
discriminate in price between different 
purchasers” or to accept such a dis- 
criminatory price. 

Putting plenty of stress on that word 
“indirectly,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission this week issued a complaint 
against the Miami Wholesale Drug 
Corp., charging that its publication of 
the Miami Magazine “is not an inde- 
pendent business conducted in good 
faith on a profit basis, but is a subter- 
fuge operated solely . . . for the pur- 
pose of obtaining favorable discrimina- 
tory prices,” reflecting differentials of 
334°% to 50% from prices charged com- 
peting wholesalers. 


Case Arouses Interest 


Since this is the first complaint which 
the commission has under the 
R-P law hitting at house papers dis- 
tributed by wholesalers and chains— 
corporate, cooperative, and voluntary— 
followed with 


issued 


it’s sure to be critical 
interest, for these publications, more 
or less consciously designed to justify 
the continued collection of those ad- 
vertising allowances threatened by the 
R-P act, have burgeoned on a big scale 
in the past two years. Regular maga- 
zine publishers, who think these “menu 


sheets” are draining off a lot of reve- 
nue, are as interested in the case as the 
distributors. Biggest distributor pub- 
lication is A.&P.’s Woman’s Day, but 
because A.&P. charges for the paper 
and because it is principally used to 
promote A.&P.’s own brands, the trade 
figures it’s pretty definitely in the clear. 
* 


Used Car Beautician 


Most important item from a sales 
standpoint in reconditioning a used 
car is its appearance. Many dealers miss 
the boat by forgetting or ignoring this 
fact. In the belief that a standardized 
procedure at a fixed base cost to the car 
dealer would simplify the problem, a 
group of manufacturers selling equip- 
ment and materials like paint, hoists, 
spray guns, cleaning equipment, polish- 
ing compounds, buffing wheels, are co- 
operating on an experiment in Detroit. 

They have formed the Used Car 
Appearance Reconditioning Institute, 
to develop by experiment a standard 
procedure for refinishing old cars. 

The institute figures it can do a 
pretty good beautification job on cars 
at an expenditure of around $17.50. 
To determine final recommendations 
it is operating a refinishing shop, using 
sample cars from interested dealers. 

Tentatively, the program would also 
interior parts (moldings, 
steam-clean 


spruce up 
steering 
and engine, etc. The idea is not for the 
institute to do all this for the dealer, 
but by holding dealer clinics to get 
them to buy and use equipment. 


wheels) , chassis 
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Price-Fixing on Tire, 
Chicago dealers deman:) {,), 


trade contracts, but P illips 
oil chain may block iss):o)., 


INDEPENDENT tire dealers } 
ceeded in 


to enter into fair trade—or p: 


getting tire man 
—contracts in only one of 
states which have fair trade | 
one state is California, pio: 
trade commonwealth, where 
turers made fair trade con! 
April, 19387 and again in D 
“Trial Balloon” Possible 

Today, 
strong dealer pressure, the c| 
good that the 
turers will act collectively to 
prices under fair trade contra: 
Chicago market. The contracts 
materialize, will 
balloon,” sent up to show ho 
to maintain the price level 
in a industrial 
center, where the pressure fri 
fleet owners for cut prices is 
larly strong. Dealers 
will not be offered contracts, 
cause 
originate in 
from them to small cities and 
they are expected to welcome th: 
tiation of fair trade agreements { 
country’s second largest city. 

The independents are not « 
their fair trade contracts befor 
are hatched. Yet, if all the ca 
on the table, the only obstacle 
way of standardized fair track 
tracts on all advertised brands 
Phillips Petroleum Co., which 
tires made by Lee Tire & Rubber ( 
Lee, approached by independent 
ers, has signified a_ willingness 
along so far as the company its 
concerned, but its distributor, P! 


however, as a 


major tire 


amount to 


large and co 


outside ¢ 


price wars almost in 


large cities, and 


is entering strong protest. 
Explaining Opposition 

The reason for Phillips’ opposiu 
plain enough. A_ low-priced lin 
tires helps to sell gasoline and oi 
if the fair trade contracts wen! 
general effect Phillips would no | 
have such a line to offer at app 
prices, while Standard Oil of L 
would. Standard 
tires in the Chicago market and 
private brand casings, sold by 
Atlas Supply Co., a subsidia: 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
not be affected by the fair trade a; 
ment. Neitber would the private | 
tires of Sears, Roebuck, Montgo1 
Ward, and Western Auto Supply. 
matter of fact, the differential bet 
these low-priced private brands 
the advertised brands would be 
terially widened by the price-f 
plan. And Phillips, unable to us 


distributes 
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to meet the price competi- 







: 
iT@s 
| be virtually done out of 
lair tilding tire business, unless 
illips — ble to obtain distribution 
Nee. some private label line. 








Phillips is skeptical about as- 


\g 
any plan for fixing tire prices 







fairly uniform level which 
turally result, because it has 
new respect for the Sher- 





\ Trust Act which the federal 

nt invoked to convict a half 
oil companies (including 
Philliy as well as thirty of their 
s (including President Frank 
Sales Manager A. M 











and 





Phillips 








DETROIT (Business Week Bureau) —In 
of the automotive industry’s poor 

on showing during March, 
seem to be any number of indi- 





Y 






re 





s that the sleeping giant is about 
waken from his long winter nap. 
March’s total production for the indus- 
roughly 235,000 cars—represented 
crease of only 16% over February. 
increase 







normal rate of seasonal 
March over February is roughly 


1933 has it fallen 






d not since 
28%. 

For the first quarter of this year, 
ver, each month showed a widen- 
margin between 19388 and 1937. 

January was off 44%, February 46%, 
| March all of 55%. For the entire 

arter the decline averaged 49%. 

While 1937—the 

dustry’s second biggest year in his- 










comparisons with 


might seem somewhat unfair, the 

t remains that in well over 10 
vears only 1932 and 1933 showed lower 
duction rates. The industry’s first 
arter this year was 12% below that 
1934—the last year the industry 
built fewer than 3,000,000 cars and 





WKS 





Sales Sprint Recorded 


Toward the end of March, however, 
production is 
a minor 


sales—to which 
geared—took at 

For instance Chevrolet registered 

44 of its March sales in the last 10 
of the month. Other companies 

ted similar sales spurts. Figures 

e first part of April, however, are 
ifficiently complete to permit con- 

ns as to whether the rate of sea- 


least 







sales increase is rising. 

Field reports to factories, in the 
tell a much more hopeful story 
they did a month ago. Dealer 

orders are becoming somewhat steadier 
aracter. New car stocks built up 








1938 





Hughes) for conspiracy to fix oil prices 

In their campaign to persuade Phil 
lips to come along on the stabilization 
drive, the independents are dropping 
pointed hints about the effect of the 
pending Patman bill which is designed 
to tax the big chains out of existence 
(BW—Feb5'38,p17). The bill would 
specifically apply to oil chains that sell 
tires and exempt oil chains that don’t 
Independents say Phillips might as 
well drop its tire business now as later, 
for they are determined that the bill 
shall become But Phillips, like 


other chains, won't cross the Patman 


law ° 


bridge till it comes to it 


Watch Auto Spring Spurt 


Increased sales encourage executives, but it’s too 
early to permit a forecast for the season. 
iry’s main job in °38 is to put house in order. 


The indus- 


during the winter around Detroit have 
been cut as the result of higher ship- 
ments during March than actual 
the week 


pro 


duction. Production ending 
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dealer sales meetings all over the coun 
try this vear are designed to assist 
rather than push dealers 

Probably never before have produ 
ers watched so closely the rate of turn 
used as well 
Nobodys 
deliveries pet 
The 


clean 


over for all types of cars 


as new as they are now 


wants to see new car 


ahead of used car sales industry 


wants to have a pretty slat 


when it goes into the 1939 model year 
next fall 1938 is 


to put its house in order 


Its main job during 
Tooling Programs Held Up 


is just 
year 


The big problem right now 
look next 


tooling 


what to forward to 


Many a 
the point of being 


program—carried to 


re acdy for rele “ast 
and produ 
week after 


looked as if 


made up their 


engineering 


he ld up 


approved by 


tion—has been 
week, 


most 


ago it 


had 


minds, and tool and die 


Six weeks 
producers 
orders begat 
to jump. Then, just as it looked like 
a complete flood, the flow slowed dow n 
and almost stopped Sales figures com 


ing in were not encouraging. 


Should the industry take a gamble 
by going through with major re-ck 





April 9 was affected by the sales spurt signs? Right now several manufact 

to the extent of climbing past the ers are still on the fence. What the 
60,000 mark for the first time since are doing is releasing tooling orders 
January. only on those changes in current 

Manufacturers, nevertheless are not models which are going through 

counting heavily on major sales in gardless.” 

creases this spring. Manufacturer But the widely heralded lighte: 

Chevrolet Trains Second-Generation Dealers 























Under the direction of William E. Holler. 
general sales manager, Chevrolet Motor 
division of General Motors has estab- 
lished a school of modern merchandising 
and management methods for the sons of 
Chevrolet dealers. The company believes 
it’s the first large national concern to 
undertake the task of teaching a second 


generation the business. The first group 
of 27 dealers’ sons, drawn to Detroit from 
every section of the United States, is 
shown here paying a visit to the G.M. 
research department under the personal 
guidance of Charles F. Kettering, 
president of General Motors in charge of 


vice. 


research. 
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Machine Washes Bus in 





Bus drivers of the City Transportation 
Company, Cincinnati, have only to drive 
into the “laundry” shown here, blink the 
headlights to touch off an electric eye, 
and in 40 seconds the bus is washed clean 
of the dust and grime accumulated during 
the day. The revolving brushes are of 





10 Seconds 


the articulated and rocking type so that 
they automatically accommodate them- 
selves to the surfaces of the bus. The 
washing machine was installed by Leeds. 
Tozzer & Co., Inc. with the cooperation 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 





lower-priced cars which were to be 
added to the line by leading producers 
are still only in the offing. The indus- 
try is not yet convinced that this year 
will be the time to spring them. Up to 
now the higher priced 
been 


models have 
proportionately — better 
than the lower priced lines, indicating 
a weak market among the bulk of car 
prospects in the middle and lower in- 
come brackets. 


Wait-and-See Attitude 


Any number of industry executives 
can be found who are still opposed to 
investing large capital in lower priced 
models which will have a natural ten- 


selling 


dency in themselves to pull the whole 
price structure ef the industry down- 
ward—at a time when the introduc- 
tion of such cars does not promise, 
they believe, to raise the industry’s 
dollar volume or profit-potential. Their 
wait-and-see attitude so far has been 
a guiding counsel in major tooling ac- 
tivities, 

It is extremely questionable whether 
a decision to go ahead—even if made 
in the next week or so—would enable 
manufacturers to get ready for intro- 
duction of entirely new cars by show 
time. The chances now are that most 
companies will wind up with a com- 
promise between the major changes 
contemplated originally and the mini- 
mum of changes advocated by the 
more conservative executives. 

Undoubtedly much depends on de- 


velopments in Washington, and recent 
Congressional action on taxes and re- 
organization have improved the morale 
of automotive executives. They think 
a federal spending program this sum- 
mer is almost inevitable “in view of 
the closeness of eleétions.” 

Little interest has been shown in the 
coming Fair Trade Conference in De- 
troit this month. Manufacturers look 
upon this conference largely as a sop 
to disgruntled groups.—giving them an 
opportunity to air their complaints and 
to cool off. 

As to the adoption of a suggested 
new “code of fair competition,” to in- 
clude manufacturers, executives are in- 
clined to shy off getting in too deep, 
since they realize that any code, to be 
effective, would have to violate anti- 
trust laws. 


Apathetic Toward FTC Probe 


Never too excited about the whole 
fair trade conference prospect, manu- 
facturers now approach the FTC hear- 
ing with even greater apathy because 
of the passage through Congress last 
week of the Withrow resolution call- 
ing for an exhaustive investigation of 
manufacturer-dealer relationships (BW 
—Jan1'38,p22). Car makers had 
thought the conference would head off 
the demand for the ‘probe. 

The fair trade conference is being 
held coincidentally with the annual 
National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion convention in Detroit, which will 
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discuss a national junking 
used cars, the manufactur 
the cost—an idea not 
manufacturers. 

Ford is the only compar 
junking at all, and Ford 
represent only a minute fra 
cars the dealers want to fo 
off the market. Ford has by 
dealers within a radius of 
$12.50 per car and hauli: 
the Rouge plant for disn 
raw materials 

The figure is not sufficient 
interest dealers and few ca 
hauled to Rouge. Dealers oft: 
more than that from junk \ 
disassemble the cars for res 
able service parts. 


Cooperation Short-lived 
If the 


eliminating over-allowance o 


dealers could coo 
cars, this market factor wou 
disappear. But except in is 
stance such cooperation has 1 
effective for long. 

tried to 
manufacturers to enforce <« 
of all dealers under threat of 
tion. Manufacturers have ar 


So dealers have 


used cars are the dealers’ ow: 

that the factory is selling o 
cars, and that laws prohibit 

ing by an industry as a whole. H 
ever, the N.A.D.A. 
doubtedly will show that the 
still put the blame for all 
headaches on the manufacturer 


convent 


Quebec Union Law 


Province provides that labor 
organizations may be sued and 
property seized. 

Week Bur 


Labor unions in the province of Q 


OrTrawa— (Business 


bec are being made liable unde: 
law and subject to action 
courts. The Quebec provincial 
ture has just passed a Duplessis 
ernment bill which is aimed 
at international 


Quebec. According to the word 


unions operat 


the new law, it covers the 


“groups of persons associate 
carrying out in common any p 
of an industrial, commercial, « 
fessional nature, which groups 

possess collective civil _ pers 
recognized by law.” 


taken 


such groups either under the nan 


Legal action may be 


which they are known or und 
names of their officers. Judgment 
dered may be executed against ) 
property. 

As originally offered to the | 
ture, the bill was more drast It 
made the property of individual mem- 
bers of the unions subject to judg- 















A 
push’ 








v 


labor 
d and 
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pusis 


can buy 
INTERNATIONAL T 


Lows long before the very birth 
of the automotive industry the 
men who laid the foundation of 
International Harvester were sell- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
equipment annually, on “time.” 
Trucks came into the picture many 
years later. 

Inthe past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped 


to ownership of International 
Trucks by International Har- 
vester’s extension of credit. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash 
must be conserved see what Inter- 
national’s practical time-payment 
plan can offer you. Let International 
Trucks earn their way as you pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


3) 


U 


+ 4 
tie 
~ . 


- 


The new 2-Ton International Mode! D-40 
with utility stake body 


One of the International Pick-up Trucks 
These light-duty pick-up trucks come in 3 
sizes: the \-ton Model D-2 in two wheel 
base lengths, 113 and 125 inches; and the 4 
to 1-ton Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches 

There are International Trucks for every 
hauling need from 4 -ton light delivery up to 
powerful six-wheelers. International dealers 
and Company-owned branches everywhere 
are af your service. 
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the 


ments against unions. This pro- 
vision was removed, 
The bill is a further step in the 


policy of the provincial government of 
restricting unions with affiliations in 
the United States. A 


in providing for collective bargaining, 


few months ago, 
Premier Duplessis specifically excluded 
affiliated the 
for Industrial Organization from recog- 


unions with Committee 
nition by the government. 

The practical effect of the legislation 
the fact that the 
funds and other property of the unions 
are kept at headquarters in the United 
States. Only funds for local 
are retained in Canada. 

Much of Quebec’s 
belongs to, and is controlled by, unions 
that are called National Catholic 
unions and which are local to the 
province. To a large extent they are 
the influence of the 
authorities. With sympathetic coopera- 
from the 
influ 
ence over the political and industrial 
affairs of the province. 


will be limited by 


purposes 


industrial labor 


under church 


thon government quarters, 


church has been extending its 
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Decisions Spur Union Drive 


Three rulings by Labor Relations Board and one }, 
Supreme Court stimulate C.1.O. activities, esy). cial) 


in textile and steel. 


Four favorable decisions, one by the 
Supreme Court and three by the Na- 
Relations Board, 


ended the period of “marking 


tional Labor have 
time” 
which the labor unions have observed 
since the 1937-38 business slump got 


under way. This week the Committee 


for Industrial Organization prepared 
for its second big organizing drive, 
which it expects to result in more 


signed contracts, fewer strikes than the 
first campaign (1936-387) did. 

The four the 
unions which have built a fire beneath 


decisions favoring 
the organizing boilers are: 
1. NLRB’s the Inland 


Steel case, handed down on April 6 


decision in 


and holding that it is an unfair labor 
practice to announce in advance of 


negotiations that no agreement with a 


@ Piping or conduits, underground, must 
face corrosion. Use Byers Wrought Iron to 
resist these corrosive conditions and avoid 
troubles resulting from the use of low-first- 
cost materials. 
ductile, it also withstands shifting soil — 
and welded or threaded, does not disjoint. 
Have your engineers ask us to prepare a 
special report on Wrought Iron in Under- 
ground Service. Also ask for technical 
bulletin, just published, “Wrought Iron for 
Piping Systems.” A. M. Byers Company. 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco, 


Because wrought iron is 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements 








union will be signed (BW 
pls). 
2. NLRB’s 


Cotton case, handed down A 


decision in 


reiterating the Inland ruli: 

38. NLRB’s decision in t! 
Steel case, handed down Ap 
ing the company largely 


last spring’s bitter strike 

+. The Supreme Court’s 
the Griffin, Ga., hold 
distributor of handbills or cir 


Case, 


not be barred from activity 
munity’s licensing power. 


Cause for Excitement 
At the C.1.0. general execu 


ings in Washington this we: 
headquarters of the various 

in field offices of organizers 
tiators for the unions, the 
created excitement. The C.L.0O 
changed its mind about its 
holding the big guns silent 
business slump continued, but 
priming the field pieces and t 
sights. 

Prior to the C.1.O. general « 
tion, which has been planned { 
and which only an agreement 1 
the American Federation of La 
stop, the C.1.0. unions will sv 
the 
“consolidation” campaign. Tw 
biggest, the Steel Workers Or 
and the Textile W 
Organizing Committee, will g 
first. Initial effort will be to 
employee elections in every plant 


action throughout countr 


Committee 


has been est 
firmly, and for signed contra 


every plant where elections ar: 


organization 


No violent outbreaks or st: 
expected in the early period of t 
paign. The unions frankly exjx 
average employer to “give” 
readily now that the court an 


And th: 


economists have advised that a 


decisions are down. 
upturn in the business curve cat 
certified yet but that it should 


dent in mid-May or the first of J 


T.W.0.C. Busy in South 


T.W.OC., with a 
field of 6,000 
plants to work on, has been quik 


vast, spr 


some scattered 


ganizing the South for the p 
months. In NLRB elections, 
won more contests than any 
single union in that time. \ 


have overbalanced defeats about 
But until the T.V 
has not pressed its advantage, lb 
the Inland case was undecided 


to one. now 
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aa __ Styled to surpass any other low-priced truck in 
gay smart, business-like appearance . . . engineered to 
excel the field in modern features . . . Chevrolet trucks for 1938 
have as their strongest points of advantage these two basic, 
all-important superiorities: They bring you the great, carefree, 
dependable pulling power of Chevrolet's famous Valve-in-Head 
Truck Engine; and they cost the very minimum of money to buy, 
operate and maintain! You'll find it pays to buy ‘Chevrolets— 
the trucks that hold top position in total truck registrations for the 
past five years—the trucks that have won outstanding favor in 
all trades as the Thrift-Carriers for the Nation. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Insialment Plan—Convenient, E-onomical Monthly Payments. 
A Genera! Motors Vaive. 


‘THE THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE 


SIX CHASSIS MODELS— 
Light Delivery, ‘7, 4, 1, 
1% Tons (131'%- 
157-inch wheeibases) 

. FIVE WHEELBASE 


and 


LENGTHS —112-inch to 
157-inch FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK 
ENGINE PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC TRUCK 
BRAKES . . *FULL-FLOAT- 
ING REAR AXLE 
EXTRA-STRENGTH FRAME 
*FOUR-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


MODERN STYLING. 


+! Ton Mode 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


4 



















TANT THING TO LOOK 
ATHE 1S SOMETHING 


























All accepted machines have good 
materials and workmanship, and any 
number of gadgets you may want. 

These are merely matters of design. 


What differentiates one machine 
from another—what determines the 
continuing value you will receive— 
is the character which is built into 
that machine with every step of its 
design and construction. In Warner 

& Swasey Turret Lathes we con- 
sider these things as important as 
the machine itself: 


—For 58 years we have been working with American 
industry, and continuously studying to design turret lathes 
which best serve your needs. 


be thoroughly satisfied with your purchase, not merely for 
weeks but for all the years you use your Warner & Swasey 


—A corps of field engineers is constantly working with 
hundreds of industrial concerns searching out methods to 
develop more scientific tooling in our customers’ shops. 4 


— Every man in this Company is proud of the fact that he ‘ 
is helping to build Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and to 
carry on this Warner & Swasey tradition. 


— Our responsibility only begins with the sale—you must | 
" 


All this is something we cannot show you — something 
we cannot really express. But the turret lathe we build 
expresses it—in extra years of trouble-free service— — 
in speed and power and accuracy 
maintained long after ordinary 
machines would be worn out— 


WARNER in ease of operation your work- 
& men appreciate —in savings 
SWASEY 


you'll see from less scrap loss, 
less down time, greater pro- 
Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 






duction at lower cost. 
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that signed contracts are | 
tegral parts pf collective 
the textile union will ipp 
plants where it has wo 
present the documents t 
S.W.O.C., winner in | 
Steel and Republi ste 
en o ne nai nn . 
been getting read I hite 
Newsp 
Coast 
techni 


put on a “sign up” drive. Sk 
tiators have taken the 
of the inexperienced 
members in responsible f 
leaflets and pamphlets 
pared for general distribut 
out the Midwest steel a 
quests for parleys went to | 
Republic this week. Con 
for court appeals postpon 
Republic Steel Decision 
It was the Inland 
brought about the height 
activity this week, but 1 
decision also was received 
in union ranks, particula 
s.W.O4 bailiwich Th 
order went along the line of 
other NLRB rulings, and set 
dents as the Inland de« 
public was ordered to cease 
with self-organization of its « 
to disestablish its “Plan of |] 
Representation” in five plant 
state 27 discharged emplo 
back pay, to reimburse em 
two plants for wages lost d 
day shutdown last May, and t 
state all employees who str 
1937. Seven men found gu 
use of explosives and damage 
erty failed to gain a reir 
order, but others who ha 
lesser acts of violence were 
back to work—over Rep 


nant protest 


Chairman Girdler’s Statement 
For the company, ¢ hairman ‘1 

Giirdler issued a_ statement 

that the decision was 

contrary to evidence in sor 

He declared that it reflects 

sided character of the Wa 

and that “the statement of t 

that it does not find the 


fusal to sign a contract wit SW. 


> 


Ready 












er Was correc ! Ss ¢ 
from the Republic record. Ti 
nt in inception. S.W 


were differs 









was certified as maporit, har 
agent in the Inland case, but 
Republ c case it did not cla ' 


jority (Mr. Girdler’s posit 
out the 1937 strike was that 
had anything like one 


rtification fr 


ceive any such ce a 
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quently the NLRB ruled 
land case the union had a 
tling it to seek a signed 

the Republic case the 
id not have that standing 


hite Collar Unions 


Newspaper Guild considers a 
(east strike. Two unions of 
technicians consolidate. 


hes of the Committee for 

Organization’s “white col 

paign” were spreading out this 

Judging by activities of the 

Newspaper Guild and the 

of Architects, Engineers, 

and Technicians, 1938 is to 

gradual advance of the collective 

spirit into highly skilled 
educated fields. 

e Guild, which was founded by a 
group of New York and Wash 
newspaper editorial workers in 
has grown steadily. It has hus 

ed its money carefully during the 

ess slump, and has managed to 
tain all its services intact, includ 
the Guild Reporte r, its weekly 

spaper which goes to the 15,301 

hers 

s week all Guild members’ eyes 
| west, to San Francisco. It was 

h and go there, on the question of 

rike against the San Francisco-Oak 

Publishers’ Association and its five 

area papers. Since March 27, when 

members voted 247 to 16 to strike 
essary, negotiations have been go 
Demands include a single con- 
t for business and editorial depart- 
t employees, no pay reduction dur 
the life of the contract, a five-day, 
10-hour week for the business de 
ts now working a six-day week 
nday (April 17) the San Francisco 
| members will meet again to dis- 
situation. If a strike comes, 
Guild will back it with money and 
¢ from New York and other chap 
and will use it to promote or 

ition elsewhere. 

Ready for Auto Campaign 
Meanwhile, the F.A.E.C.T. is ready 
t torn all the organizers it has into 
tomobile field, following _ its 
n with the Society of Designing 
which voted to join the 
roup last week. The engineers 
some 2,000 members in their 
ind their weight will be added 
f the chemists, architects, and 
hnical employees who seek col 
ontracts. It is expected that 
the first grievances to be pressed 
itomobile plants will be a de- 
r rescission of the 10° cut in 
employees’ pay, recently 
by several companies as a re- 
nt move, 
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There’s a lift in the voice that says—‘‘Pabst 


Blue Ribbon, please’’—and a nod of approval 


from the one who serves it. Pabst has won 


such acclaim through five generations. 


ABST 


Order a Case Today 


© 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co, Chicago 


COTE LNT 


Biv: nipao™ 


GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 
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Field Warehousing Still Grows 


Volume of business increases this year, though at a 
slower rate, because of general recession. 
there were 300 warehouses; 


Pretty to look at are the statistics 
of field warehousing. They're not as 
basic as those of the steel industry, 
nor as imposing as those of the bank- 
ing business. But they are neat and 
optimistic. 

In 1929, there were only 300 field 
warehouses in the United States; in 
1930, there 600. Today there 
are more than 5,000. The 1930-1933 
business collapse helped, rather than 
hindered. In other words, field ware- 
housing took no guff from the depres- 
sion. It simply went ahead and made 


were 


good. 

At that time, bonds were 
declining in price, and banks were 
getting fuss-budgety about their loans, 
credit was not particularly easy. So 
companies which needed money looked 
around for new ways to get it (BW— 
Mar28'36,p17). 


when 


Way to Provide Security 

Field warehousing was one of those 
ways. It enabled many a company 
which could not borrow on its unen- 
promissory note, to provide 
security that would satisfy bankers. 
The security was of various kinds, and 
from canned 
to logs, cotton in bales, silk 
stockings, beer, whisky, wine, and 
burlap—stuff which through the field 
converted into a 


ce yrsed 


shapes, and weights; 


goods, 


warehouseman is 
bankable asset. 
But a thousand tons of 
25,000 bales of cotton, cannot be 
tucked away in a banker’s vault, like 


coal, or 


In °29 
today, 5,000. 


stocks and bonds; yet they, too, have 
a ready market, which is what the 
banker wants. And that’s where the 
field warehouseman comes in. He takes 
possession of the commodity or mer- 
chandise, issues a warehouse receipt 
against it, 
moved without the consent of the pos- 
sessor of that receipt. 


and the goods cannot be 


Warehouse Moves to Coal 


Any warehouse can engage in that 
operation. But it’s not ordinarily con- 
venient to move from a 
mine site, or from a dealer’s yard— 
not even to make the coal a_bank- 
able asset. So instead of moving the 
coal to the warehouse, the warehouse 
moves to the coal. It’s Mohammed 
and the mountain in modern 
The warehouse roves afield. 

The merchandise that is to be “ware- 
housed” is set aside on the producer's 
own property. The field 
takes a lease on that portion of the 
property, at a nominal rent of $1 a 
year, partitions it off from the rest 
of the building or mine, and guards 
it—for the benefit of the holder of 
the warehouse receipt. 

The field warehouse company then 
posts signs to indicate that it is the 
“nominal possessor” of the warehouse 
part of the building. And the 
rower generally can get a larger loan 


coal, say, 


‘ lress. 


warehouser 


bor- 


and a lower interest rate because he 

can secure his loan with a warehouse 

receipt. 
For the warehousemen, the 


field 
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Cutting the 
of Mone, 


Chief argument in fa 
warehousing is that it 
rowing costs by enab! 
ufacturer or distributo 
collateral—in the for: 
modities or merchand 
loan. 

On unsecured promis 
the usual interest sr: 
come to around 5 
On $100,000, that w 
$5,000 to $6,000 a yx 
ever, if the loan is 
secured, as it is by me 
in a warehouse, most 
lend $100,000 at 8 
would be $3,500 int 
which must be added 
age field warehousin; 
approximately $720 a 
total of $4,220. That 
net saving ranging fr 
to $1,780, depending o1 
the borrower would hay 
for an unsecured loan 








last six months of 1936 a 
six months of 1937 were 

were rising and firms w 

to stock up on inventor 
the market for money. In 

they turned to field war 
solve that financial probk 
the Lawrence System, lar; 
field, and 
house Corp., Terminal War 
and numerous other orga 

panded rapidly. 

Many firms established 1 
offices increased co 
Though the financial figure 
(most 


Douglas-Guard 


Gross 


generally available 








TWO OF THE 5,000 FIELD WAREHOUSES now operating in the United States. Signs, displayed 
prominently as here, must be posted to indicate that the field warehouse company is the “nominal 
possessor” of that part of the building, which is usually partitioned off from the rest of the plant. 
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stab 
Gove 
forth 
table 
(2) 1 
labo 
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ndustry goes SOUTHEAST 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 





Meering reports that a grand total of 
$350,000 000 wasinvested in expansion 
and modernization inthe process in- 


dustries in 1936-1937. As shown here, 





thelion'’s share of this building pro- 
6am hus gone to the Southeast. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES ) 
$3,830,000 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 
STATES 
$25,710,000 





Values in thousands ef dollars, “ prope 
with inve fe 
oy foe more than $10Q000 SS ems-oz poops a, 
i ¢ $50,266,000 : 
have been included CD 3-sa $129,805.000 





Source of information courtesy Business Week FAR WESTERN 
STATES 
. ° ° ° ° . $29,380,000 
LANT location today is arrived at on a strictly engi- 
neering basis. All factors entering into production MID WESTERN al 


and distribution costs are carefully analyzed. STATES adia ty 
$38,963,000 STATES 


Asindustry investigates and proves toits own satisfaction the many : ‘ 
outstanding advantages offered by the Southeast, more and more $35,571,000 
plants are built here, The process industries are only one example 

of the great industrial trek to the Southeast. 


———— 


To AID AND PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 


- 4 


: 


ti 


» 


Meeting of Southeastern Governors’ Conference at the White House, January 7, 1938, 
after luncheon with the President 


4 x 
‘ . 
“*0.mas rene® 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... deteestiiine 


the Southeastern States offer 
to manufacturers are: 


ITH a view to aiding industrial affecting industrial development. etieieai eae 
; A ‘. » ‘ nitmited supply « raw 
expansion of our section and the It will be our aim by working to- materials. 
stabilization of employment we, the gether on these objectives to main- ienpto power ot Sexe cases. 
. ~. ~ ° ene Excellent transportation 
Governors of the Southeastern States,set tain conditions favorable to sound facilities to growing mar- 
. . . . . ; . . a . ots. 
forth the following objectives: (1) Equi- industrial development so that the ay ee 
table freight-rates as affect the Southeast Southeast will reap the full benefits cient end rensonable. 
9 ° . * * 7+ . . . 
(2) Uniform taxation policies (3) Friendly of the ever-increasing trend toward Aud especially, above 
o sere, 
labor attitude between employer and Industrial Decentralization, and a 


. . ~ . ode ! hac 
employee (4) Cooperation with Federal gain a proper balance between er 
Government on proper major policies agriculture and industry. Lower living coats for bet- 

ter standards of living. 
Lower production costs. 


SOUTHEASTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE Race, prone. nena 


Lower capital invest ment. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ca. 
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| are closely held corporat 


e a: e crease in the number of 
Here isa /lew kind of vse ese 
popularity. Expansion fr 


over 5,000 field warehous 


office duplicating co 


moreover, has only checked t 


| It has not stopped it. Th 
7 HIGHER QUALITY yong gga 


borrowing capacity and « 





borrowing costs. 

The annual cost of field w 
runs from 4 to 13% per a 
rate depends primarily on 

goods and the volume. La: 
means a low rate; similarl 


Aine LIKE IT BEFOp, 


DupliMAT . . . unique new duplicating 
medium . . . is easier to prepare, in more 
ways, for more uses! It can’t wrinkle, 
stretch or tear because it is made of 


strong, specially treated paper. And it fering hazard tends to ind 
costs only 12c each in boxes of 50, f.o.b. rate 


Cleveland; lower in quantities. 


Law’s Requirement 


The field warehousema: 
watchman—usually the san 
company used formerly. ‘1 
is paid by the warehous: 
warehouse is reimbursed | 
pany. For the law requires 
der to have a valid war 


ceipt, the goods must act 
out of possession of the o 





into the hands of a third part 


what happens in the busines 
SIMPLY write, draw,rule ANYONE can quickly COPIES any employee 


or trace on a DupliMAT, learn to operate the new, can speedily make from a warehousing. 
using typewriter, pen, rul- simple Multigraph Dupli- DuphMAT with the Mul- And whenever vou go int: 
ing pen or brush. Pre-use_ cator and start to produce tigraph Duplicator will be . ¢ “ 
reparation of Dupli- copies within a minute fine quality—sharp, clear rant and check your hat, tl 
1A TS is not required for after copy has been meet and pleasing to the most h hock wisi as a field ' 
any method. on the paper DupliMAT. critical eye. vat check girl as a held ware! 
She is, in effect, a bailee for 
® This will interest everyone who realizes For intermittent reruns of the pt ig Pamay check is your 
. "Tey . . ’ simpler kinds of duplicating, receipt. You are the bailor 
the importance of office duplicating. It's "Pe" Se pe ns 4 ; . 
copy can be placed on a hat is the bailment. A field \ 


FOOt ews 10 ose o nav ee ~once Pd PLE) “te plate exac : . : 
good news for those who have been concerned pupLex metal pict exactl man, in precise terminolo; 


, , ape iMAT 
abou ality, costs « ‘onvenience. ®@A new 2°" @ paper DupliMAT. lien Gon bios 
t quality, costs and convenience A NP Be sts ero usable, And fos bailee for hire. 
method, different from all others, makes iteasy duplicating type text, fine line At first glance, banks oug! 
for any worker in any office to produce a drawings and complicated like field warehousemen. 
. . ruled forms, copy can be . 
; banks regard warehousing 


WIDER VARIETY of HIGH QUALITY duplicat- placed on a MULTEX metal itor but f 
° ruse ° ° . = acs , competitor yu as a enencia 

ing at Low cost! @ This new duplicating is plate photographically. ome , on 
5 : : to their loan business. Tho 
done on standard papers without slip-sheet- charge lower rates than th 
ing. Ink is laid on the paper, not soaked into on unsecured paper, they ar 
it. Both sides can be used, saving in paper, lend larger sums to a single | 
ink and postage costs. And color work, with and their risk is reduced. Furt! 

: : ‘ , paper secured by warehouse 

close registration, is easily done. : , ' . 
¢ is rediscountable at Federal | 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION Banks—provided it meets eligi! 
Cleveland, Ohio 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cilies Throughout the World 
The New Automatic Electric 


MULTIGRAPH $325 
DUPLICATOR ==: 


All prices F.0.B. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada. 


l 


quirements. About 20% of t! 


ers’ acceptances issued are © 
backed by warehoused commo 
merchandise. 





Firms manufacturing goods fi 


companies, such as mail order 
and chain and department sto 
quently are able to manufact 
stock supplies for future deliv: 
beyond their financial capac 
field warehousing the finished p 
Write on business stationery for booklet, ““‘The NEW Multi- Banks, because the manufactur 
graph Duplicator.” See a demonstration at nearest Multigraph orders for the goods, often w 

Sales Agency. Consult telephone books for address. as much as 90% to 95% of t 


rice. 
TST tlc TUT asic ST sel Teh PRETO | larce plumbing house ha 











Warehousing Finished Goods 





a[N! 





Hope 
The 











se dealers do not have a 
tul an oil burner instock. 


company ships merchandise t 
tributors, employs a field ware- 
to guard the merchandise 





company’s expense, and 





assists its dealers to main- 


cyficient inventory to meet spot 


= wwe a. 


Tho field warehousing, as a “big 

S .ciness has been of fairly recent 
' has an ancient heritage. 
Inceph, of the Bible and the coat of 
« colors, was a field warehouseman, 

1 sense And the old-time gold- 
who issued receipts for gold 

ir custody, were warehouse- 

but not field ware! 
Today there are dozens of field 


musemen. 


uising companies. Probably Chi- 
is the center, with New York 
San Francisco running it a close 
¢ for top honors. In part, San Fran- 
so is important because the Law- 
System has its roots on the 
B® West Coast 


How Companies Got Their Start 


Most field warehouse companies, like 
Lawrence and Terminal, began as pub- 
warehouses. Lawrence got its start 
en all its storage space was taken 
a stove company wanted it to 
ublic warehouse” some of its mer- 
iundise and issue a receipt. Lawrence 
wed into that company’s loft build- 
g, segregated the merchandise, and 
egan developing its field warehousing 
activities thenceforward. That was 
wk in 1917. 
Terminal engaged in its first field 
irehousing operation in 1895, eight 
ears after the company was founded. 
Burlap was the commodity. But Termi- 
il did not start pushing this branch 
f its business until 1935. Terminal’s 
ome city is New York, but it has 
merous branches. Douglas-Guardian 
is a strong position in the South, but 
t, like the others, has been steadily 
ranching out. 


Hope for Increased Growth 


The current recession has brought 

many new customers to field ware- 
using companies. But old users, be- 

cause of a lower volume of business, 
e not storing as much as formerly; 

ls nd some companies have stopped bor- 

wing entirely 

re Thus the rate of growth has been 

et mporarily checked. But when busi- 
ess turns around again, field ware- 

g will be set to go. Not only 
il its established users come back, 
he current users will still be 
oing it—at least that’s the hope and 
the expectation, based on experience. 

“ If field warehousemen had a slogan, 
. t would be: “Once a user, nearly al- 
Ways a user.” The depression and 
recovery record seem to bear that out. 









wusing to cut down on sales 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 31, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers $ 471,704,275.44 


Bullion Abroad and in Transit 1,458,549.00 
U. S. Government Obligations —_ 587 ,445,576.66 
Public Securities a 51,841,591.07 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities a 15,838,982.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased eS 573,471,651.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 2,735,594.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 22,295,324.54 
Bank Buildings 12,377 ,630.99 
Other Real Estate 473,714.39 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,029,517.64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 20,935,676.79 





$1,770,408,085.52 





LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
11,840,362.51 


Capital ; 
Surplus Fund .. 
Undivided Profits . 





$ 271,840,362.51 





Dividend Payable April 1, 1938 . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 92,923.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. 17,770,298.09 
Acceptances $ 40,955,314.87 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 18,659,990.33 
22,295,324.54 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills. 8,884,306.00 





Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 394,243.00 
Deposits $1,425,726,746.84 
Outstanding Checks 20,703,881.54 

1,446,430,628.38 





$1,770,408,085.52 


Securities carried at $39, 201,446.58 in the above Staterment are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 








WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairmar W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, Britist W. A. HARRIMAN #f Brown Brothers 
American Tobacco Company, Limited Harriman 4& Co 
and President, Duke Power Company JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 


W. PALEN CONWAY President Atiantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutua 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Life Insurance Company of New York 


JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwe CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President 
Gardiner & Reed Anaconda Copper Mining ( “ 

NRY W. de FOREST 
We ~ E FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbe 


> arnegie Corporation of New York 
Soup Company d ' 


THOMAS W. LAMONT f J. P. Morgan 4 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind Air Reduction Compar i 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT f Roosevelt 4 


White Coa! Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


; Ss SON ce-Pres:dent 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate poten a w —e- , Vieo-f 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board ELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporatior GEORGE WHITNEY f J. P. Morgan & 
EUGENE G. GRACE President L. EXDMUND ZACHER President, 


Bethiehem Stee! Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


Member Federal Deposit Incurance Cor poration 
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Insurance is 
Dollar Protection 


—buy it wisely 





vy 


OUR insurance policy means exactly 
what it says. It is dollar protection, care- 


fully specified in advance. 


Insurance coverage today is as complex as 
modern business itself. It must be. There- 
fore — let an experienced agent buy it for 
you. Full coverage, true economy, no waste 
of premiums. And when a loss occurs, he 


is your representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent's func- 
tion may lessen your protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 


There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Let an experienced agent take a look at 
your business from an insurance point of 
view. Like a check-up by your family 
doctor, it can do no harm — may save your 


business lite. 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


SURETY CORPORATION 


| special case. They have the 
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Reclaimed Oil Fe} 


FTC case may throw | =}, ,, 
old dispute over proce. .j; 
erank-case drainings. 


A crRAcCKDOWN by the F\ 
Commission on the Gulf R 


promises, whatever its « 
throw needed light on t! \{rgun 
and reselling of automobik pte 
oil. The complaint, made ‘ 
week, charges that Gulf 
injure small companies that 
It is accused of inducing 
tions to refuse them cran| 
ings, and of making fals: 
about such reclaimed oils 
The job of the FTC will 
that properly reclaimed 
okay. Its press release 
“many reclaimed motor 
good as so-called virgin lub: 
and that reclamation and s 
oils is a legitimate business « 
by many honest and rep 


cerns.” 


Industry Watches Case 


There appears to be no 
drive by big-time oil compa 
the reclaimers nor have thi 
ganged up for counter-attac 
erful opponents. It is hinte: 
ington that this action is tl 
a single big reclaimer in the S 
feels that he has been brack 
Gulf barrage. The case is ex 
come to trial in the fall 
watched with interest by 


oil industry since the growi! 


of recovering and selling 
drainings affects the natior 
for lubricants 

The situation has many ar 
of them highly diverting. Sak 
ments of big oil companies bx 
demand for lubricants by urgi: 
ists to change oil often. Dis 
these drainings becomes a 
Public authorities oppose 
dirty oil in streams since it 
them. Sometimes it is burned f{ 
ing in the service station; somet 


is sold for fuel. 
Refiners’ Viewpoint 


Increase in the amount 
drainings has naturally iner 
clamation activities. The big 
object not so much to “proper 
tion” (though this does cut th 
of new lubricants) as to ba 
operations which are apt to 1 
from which impurities have not 
fully excluded. 

FTC doubtless will cite the « 
ences of truck fleet operators a 
lines. Such companies have succ« 
reclaimed oil for years. But the 


equipment which is run by con 
men. In this field the problem is s 
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fleet operators usually stand 
grades of oil, drain 
on the expiration of deter- 


and 


“ages. 
followed by g£ov- 
Army Motor 
naval sta 


lubri- 


tactics are 
wencies. The 
Corps and the 
motor 


iim and reuse 


{rguments Against Reclaiming 
nts of reclamation press se\ 
ments. Some of them jun 
med oil is as good as new oil, 
g that 
inside 
high 


made 


Onpm 
i] ars 
effectiveness declines 
pres- 


sm 


pre yper ct i] 


motors at high 


temperatures 


that 
expensive. 


m is 
d refining are 
ase drainings have to be gath- 
small lots from many 
reclaimer. It is 


sources 
independent 
that real re-refining costs from 
20¢ per gal. and that when all 
are added the retail price isn’t 
of new oil. But 
sure he Is 
reclaimed oil? Bac! 
to dump all 
grease batch, to be 
careful about their 
sulphur or carbo: 
Such 


under that 

the motorist be 
properly 
yperators are said 
into one 
processes, 
oil containing 


engine allergics. argu 


are used by service men to sell 
ntv via national brand lubricants 
s or other containers. 
he FTC 
tue for expertly cleaned oils, its next 
that Gulf 
t off supplies from the reclaim 
registered the squaw k. 


can sustain its claim of 


h will » to prove sought 


Sea-Going “Wildcats 


Developments in drilling oil 
off our coasts produce new 
techniques and problems. 


} 


sear | for oul 
able to 


our geo- 


rantic 
spot favor 
rospects by sea as well as by 
daunted, the wildeatter follows 
rd with all his rigs 
\ significant 


leuths are 


and require 
recent strike is 
Superior Oil and Pure Oil in 
Gulf of Mexico 


Louisiana 


waters of the 
off Cameron Parish, 
scovery is a feat of physical and 
courage. 

1¢ location was determined on 
1937, the operators drove Sto 
iing from 60 to 70 ft. lone 
the 311 by 146 ft 
This derrick foundation alone 
Heavy ocean swells 
pped the work. On March 11 
test brought in the “first well 
Gulf.” It 


about 


> 


drilling 


“75.000, 


open waters of the 
0 bbl. per hour from 
The operators plan hive 
them one to each 20 


is thought to be 


new 
pacing 


pool con- 


MOVING 
DAY...; 


There’s a steady forward march of 
industry into New Jersey. It's still 
going on. In fact, it’s gaining mo- 
mentum. Why? 

Not simply because New Jersey is 
the geographical axis around which 
the commerce of the Eastern Sea- 
board revolves. Not solely because 
New Jersey, mid-way between New 
York and Philadelphia, is within 
overnight trucking distance to 407 
of the purchasing power of the 
United Not deep- 
water channels give access to 
the sea, eight major railroads speed 
goods to all parts of the country, and 
the state has the finest highway sys- 
No, not even after 


States because 


ready 


tem in the country. 


NEW JERSEY 
COUNCIL 


Created to Give You information about 
the Industrial Advantages of the State 





y week during 


a neu timdustry 


maroar importance 


in New 


nated Jersey 


inde NEW JERSEY 


you have considered the availability 
of skilled, loyal workmen—men who 
are friendly and like their jobs. Not, 
finally, when upon the 
absence of a state income tax and the 
do vou 


you count 


amazing diversity of industry, 
grasp the whoie picture. 
The New 


SESSES gibles 


Jc rsey 
and the 


fact is that pos- 


both the tan 
intangibles. You'll 
attitude from governing bodies, 
and the 
are found 


find a coopera- 


tive 
existing 
munity. 
both in industry 
New Residential 


ational 


industries com- 


Satisfactions of life 
and in the 
and 


home in 
Jersey. recre 
facilities 
are varied, 


for executive and 


acce ssible and 


And so today ts 


worker 
nowhere surpassed 
another moving day into New Jersey 


1 understa 
tion to be 
industrial 


Jersey industry 


Jersey Counc 
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Remington Rand 





Aris: of users of Brown Instruments reads like a 
blue book of “America’s Progressive Leaders.” 
It contains name after name of companies whose 
quality products are known the world over. 

In the plants of these great industrial leaders — 
Brown Instruments are “Shouldering Responsi- 
bility” where accurate measurement and control 
of Temperatures, Pressures, Flows and Liquid 
Levels are vital factors in manufacturing pro- 
cesses —to improve the quality of steel and its 
alloys, to refine gasoline for the highest octane 
rating, to produce motor oils for greater mileage 
and to secure the utmost purity in food, chemical 
and other similar products. 


KEEP PLANT COSTS AND 


BROWN 











Brown Instruments will shoulder responsibility 
in your plant regardless of the product you manu- 
facture. They will work hand in hand with manage- 
ment to furnish essential information to operators, 
engineers and executives which will enable them 
to keep costs down, standardize quality and elim- 
inate waste. 

THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
A division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania . . . Branch and distributing offices 
in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street — Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4 — 
London, England: 70 Saint Thomas’ Street, S. E. I 


PROFITS UNDER CONTROL WITH 


INSTRUMENTS 


ELECTRIC AIR OPERATED TO MEASURE AND CONTROL IS TO ECONOMIZE 


Inset, Brown Instrument Cen- 
tralized Control Board at the 
Southport Petroleum Com- 
pany, Texas City, Texas 
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Learn what Brow 
ments are doing! 
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“terable; it may extend four miles out 
» sea. since the shallowness of the 
ater permits drilling there, some spec- 
lar new developments in salt-water 

‘dcatting may result. 

In addition to the ordinary hazards 
f the open Gulf, the sea-going drillers 
the threat of hurricanes. This 
problem is absent in opera- 


must fac 

ieul 
tions off the California coast but an- 
other takes its place—that of earth- 
quakes. Moreover, the California 
beaches are pounded by a terrific surf 
which washes sand along with it; and 
a hard clay bottom often makes steel 
piling necessary. The abrasive effect of 
the sand in the water has been known 
to cut through steel piling in relatively 
short pe riods. 

Aside from the question of who owns 
undersea land beyond the three-mile 
limit, many difficulties beset the ocean- 
going driller. Since locations are mostly 
in navigable waters, War Department 
Other 
to 


regulations must be observed 


problen s are 
beaches, and pollution of fisheries. 


possible damage 


How Profit Tax Hit 


Dividend study shows undis- 
tributed earnings tax broke 
business tradition. 


Now it can be told. Annual 
just reaching the hands of stockholders, 
prove conclusively that 
directors spread themselves in 1936 and 


reports, 


corporation 


1937 in response to the undistributed 
earnings tax. There is no other way to 
account for the profusion of dividends 
to stockholders. President Roosevelt 
wanted to force out earnings and his 
tax law did just that 


Impact of the Tax 


There was a complete break with the 
tradition of plowing back from 30% to 
40% of earnings for rainy-day reserves 
and for future expansion. Whereas in 
1935—before the tax—200 
companies paid out less than 70 


industrial 
of 
their net income to shareholders, they 
boosted the proportion to 79°% in 1936, 
in 1937. 
utilities 


and to more than 80% 
If railroads 
usually pay out a higher proportion of 


and (which 
earnings than industrials) are included, 
the tax impact on dividend policy is 
For 


1985 


less noticeable (see tabulation) 
228 
amounted to 71% 
sharply in 1936 to 78.8 
there moved up to 81.4. 

The treated the tax 
greatest equanimity. The spread be- 
tween 1935 75.6° 
were paid out) and 19387 (when 81.7 


enterprises, @ividends in 
and rose 


from 


of earnings, 
and 


utilities with 


when of earnings 
went to shareholders) was only 6 points. 
The 
the industrial spread almost 12 points. 

The that small 
tions had a harder time under the tax 


railroad spread was 8 points; 


criticism corpora- 
than larger ones is amply borne out by 
Business Week's study. Big enterprises 
adjusted their dividend payments up 


ward to avoid the tax. Directors were 


$1 


able to survey complacently their hug 
cash reserves in determining their divi 
Thus, 
dustrial companies in Business Week's 
for ol 
total earnings) boosted dividends from 
65% of earnings 19385 to 86 
1986 and then let payments drop in 
1987 to 84! 

The 194 
smaller, were less agile 
tax In 1935, they 
earnings to shareholders 
this to 76° mn 1986 


again in 1937 to 


dend policies the six largest in 


survey (accounting one-third 


in in 


though 
beating the 
7? ol 


jumped 


other industrials, 
in 
pai out 

l hey 
and 


The 


is that directors of smaller companies 


jumped it 


79 CONCUSSION 


without the backlog of a huge cash re 


seTve felt obliged to conserve a larget 


proportion of earnings (21 as against 


14 for contings 


neies and expansion 


Ancient History Now 
he 


il fl rence of h 
take 
dividend influence 


fall (BU Qet 


when declarations 


to the ed 


bres 


bers 
COMM PAPLsorns 
actually November 
dipped under 1936 levels 
The 


wise down. and th 


an to mi 
1986 


Decen 


favorable with 


in and 


been l 


trend this vear has 
undistributed ea 

Ings tax as an earnings- xy ller take 
rank with the Treaty of Versailles a 
just so much ancient history. But t 

tax definitely for co 
porate history books the 1936-37 breal 


with the 60° to 70° of i 


will explain 


earnings a l 


dend tradition BU { pri? 





Final Tally on the Undistributed Earnings Tax 
1936 


Business Week tabulation shows conclusively how the Revenue Act of 


dividend policies: 71% of earnings went to stockholders in 1935 (before the surtax); 79% 


of the tax); 81% 


——————— ly, 


Net 


Income 


Industry—Number of ¢ 


panies 


in parentheses 


(000 omiutte d) 


Autos & Auto Accessories (19) 

Chemicals & Drugs (17) 
Construction Materials (10) 
Electrical & Household 
Equipment (11) 

Foods (20) 
Machinery 


$289,588 
178,334 
{5,388 


105,163 
98,278 
76,779 
67,978 

171,037 
27,031 
77,722 

5.061 
22,403 
25,063 

183,678 
42,216 
86,656 
27,054 


(14) 
Merchandising (11) 
Mining & Metals (17) 
Office Equipment (5) 
Oil & Petroleum (9) 
Paper & Printing (7) 
Railway Equipment (8) 
Rubber & Tires (5) 
Steel & Iron (14) 
extiles & Clothing 
(9) 
( nclassified 


(10) 
bacco 
(14) 


Total Industrials 484,997 


233,556 
138,900 


‘ublic 
ilroads 


Utilities (19) 


(9) 


GRAND TOTAL (228) 
deficit 





,206,786 


$1,857,453 $1,512,575 


1937 (last year of the tax). 


—1946 
of 
Divi 


dends 


Net 


me 


Diti- 
dends 


I a? nin gs 
Paid 
Sh'reb'ld’s 


Inc 


(000 omitted) 


$283, 
142, 
30, 


Ra 
78 
78 


$343,005 
189,040 
41,839 


245,029 
139,391 
35,816 


79,083 
123,232 
31,479 
76,817 
119,147 
22,521 
$6,717 
1,903 
10,554 
38,757 
114,489 
6,757 
86,645 
29,861 


90 
99 
68 
86 
71 

70 
61 

70 


95,605 
97 645 
52,807 
58,456 
122,603 
19,150 
47,724 
3,568 
15,643 
20,489 
119,841 
4,201 
105,302 
23,516 


81 
65 


373,846 874 
169,588 


125,215 


220,044 
169,879 


190,859 
114,930 


$1,763,769 $1,389,677 


F 


Sh 


arnin gs 


106.6 


to change 
(first vear 


corporations 
in 1936 


forced 


/ 


Paid 

reb'ld's 
82.8 733 $140,108 
75.3 
73.4 


$235, 
141,355 107,38 


26, 15,528 


06 
89.3 $3,227 37.7 
85.5 
61.4 


92.085 
13,241 


19,425 


96,617 
7.058 
52,181 
89,401 
17,651 
,767 
4,337 
41,365 
20,947 6,776 
44,908 17,840 
3,092 1 
76,977 84,588 
21,932 13,005 


89.6 
78.3 
69.7 
66.7 
68.8 
90.9 
31.0 
72.5 
$7.2 


60,724 
12,770 
25,185 

2,407 


4.551 


468 


78.6 


79.7 922,524 643,814 


20.723 153,321 


120,785 


73.7 90,127 


78.8 $1,246,032 $887,262 

















"Why Im Driving My 


Sixth Dodg 


HERE'S MR. McALLISTER’S 


RECORD 





jet yet 



































Less than 
Lands. 





Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 
9:00 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


” Wid Mellisior 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


Bae I have to drive about 30,000 
miles every year in my business as 
a salesman,” says Mr. McAllister, “I in- 
sist that the car I buy must be both 
dependable and economical. That’s why 
I’m driving my sixth Dodge. 

“Take economy. I average 18 miles 
to the gallon of gas at 60 miles per hour 
— more than that at lower speeds. I 
change oil every 1,500 miles and never 
add any between changes. My repair 
bills have been less than $5.00 annually. 
My records show not over 2 cents per 
mile cost in any year. 

“Riding comfort is mighty important 
to me, too. I’ve found that driving my 
Dodge is actually no more fatiguing 
than sitting in an office all day. 

“And as for dependability—well, the 
Dodge name speaks for itself. I have to 
maintain a pretty tough schedule, but 
never has my Dodge failed to get me 
where I wanted to go on time. 

“And other folks appreciate Dodge 
dependability too, because whenever I 
get ready for a new car, there is always 
someone that wants mv used Dodge.” 


The Secret of Dodge Dependability 
Thank you, Mr. McAllister! And if 
you want to know why there is always 
someone who wants your used Dodge, 
it’s because Dodge deliberately builds 
its cars not only for the first owner, but 
for the second, third and even fourth 
owners! In fact, records show that Dodge 
owners who buy new Dodge cars every 
year or two years use only a fraction of 
the total mileage built into them! That’s 
the secret of Dodge Dependability! 
DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


BUDGET TERMS TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


wilh lo DODGE cand / 
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Furniture Innoy :tioy 
W. & J. Sloane pione. 


veneering and gluing prop. 
that improves furniture. 


a new 


CAREFULLY, secretly, durin, 
year W. & J. Sloane, New \ 
ture manufacturers and 
have been perfecting and 
production their new “P; 
process of veneering and 
furniture. 

First inkling hit the ger 
through a blast of full-pag: 
ing in the metropolitan pre 
had previously been given t 
with the result that their fl 
well cleared of Sloane pie 
under old processes, were \ 
in advance of advertising 
“revolutionary advance in 


making.” 


Features of Process 


Stripped of unnecessary 
ties, the Permo-Weld process 
upon Casco-Resin, an ersat 
European glue dev elopm« I 
basic synthetic urea for 
brought to this country by ¢ 
of America, Inc., New Yo 
standing features are: (1 
moisture- and water-resistanc 
it possible for the furniture 


make 


against warping, splitting, ar 


turer to broad 9 
ing; (2) speed in process, t 
and curing operations takin 
minutes, as against one to thr 
with conventional processes; 
heat required for setting 
upset sugars and _ starches 
(4) high resistance of finished 


to molds, bacteria, and burt 





sects like termites 


Use Hot-Plate Press 


Before equipping its Long I: 
City plant to operate under 
method, M. J. Williams, Sloa 
president, and Ralph Keller, 
of factory 
3,000 miles of railroad and hig 


operation, covert 
their search for new producti 
ment essential to efficient usé 


; 


new gluing medium. Upshot 
adoption of the Aero-Plat | 
press, manufactured by Merritt | 
neering & Sales Co., Inc., I 
N. Y. The five 


100x50-in. press close electrical 
I 


openings 


| seconds; final squeeze is by 


sure through an accordion-typ 
anism. Production men who h 
experience in hot-plate pract 
appreciate that the time inter 
short that it does not give 
chance to dry and take a pa 
before the final squeeze. Cert 
timate details of the Pren 
process are illustrated and ex 


on the next page. 





standard furniture veneering practice, W. & J. Sloane’s new Permo- 


ji process generally involves one core, two cross-band veneers, and two 


veneers. In this process only the two cross-band sheets need be run 
neh a precision glue-spreader which coats them on both sides with liquid 
Resin glue to a predetermined depth. 


ring is a precision process; the two cross-band veneers must be equal 
kness, strength, and coefficient—likewise the two face 
or the resultant five-ply panel will warp and twist. As in the 
photograph, cross-bands are laid with grain at right angle to core 
and face grain at right angle to cross-bands. Below. a worker “paints 
“l,” producing exquisite designs in wood marquetry laid up with 
ent waterproof synthetic resin glue, apparently for the first time. 


expansion 


we 


/ 


After the faces for panels ind table tops aq 
assembled by hand, they are slipped between clean aluminum sheets an 
into the Aero-Plat press to be heated to 240 deg. F. 
pressure of 175 Ib. per sq. in., “welding” them into a permanent waterproa 


checkproof, warp-proof unit. Press takes only 17 seconds to close. 
Photos by H 


. 
7 
' 


= art Beas - 


* 


loose core, cross-bands and 


, and squeezed with a 





Improving veneering practice was not enough for Sloane's 
in fine furniture making was to install 
graphic 


Further steg 
a Master Carver, a glorified pant 
supplied by St. Paul Machinery Mfg. Co., S¢ 
Paul, which takes a single hand-carved “master” of a period chair-back and 
carves 24 exact duplicates at once. 


machine (above) 


Below, two tug-of-war teams test out th 
glue-bond strength of veneered panels produced by the Permo-Weld process 
Pull as they might, they couldn't loosen the new veneers. 
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New Products— New processes, new designs; 
new applications of old materials and ideas. 








In Miami, Fla., whose proverbial sun- 
shine attracts sun-worshipers from all 
around the world and at the same time 
raises hob with the paint on buildings, 
Somay Products, Inc. has developed a 
paint called Somay-lite with a portland 
both 
stands up well and acts as a heat in- 
sulator. It is said to stick like a brother 
to galvanized iron roofs, uncoated jron 


cement and casein base whic h 


and steel, wood, concrete, and even 


asphalt surfaces 
“From gags to gadgets,” reads pub- 
licity on the designing and manufac- 
turing activities of Fred Waring, maes 


tro of the popular band known as 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians. His Waring 


Mixer is more than a mixer for bar 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC—The new 
Bonderizing plant which will give a rust- 
resistant finish and paint base to the steel 
windows, roofdeck sheets, and 
other products of Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corp., is completely conveyorized 
and automatic. Cycle of the process, in- 
cluding final painting, is approximately 
2'4 hours. Materials to be treated go 


doors, 


and kitchen, for its whirling agitator- 
cutter will reduce fruits and vegetables 
and even meats to al- 
most invisible particles, thus “making 
drinks of foods and foods of drinks.” 
Unit 
tempered glass container with a motor- 
driven stainless steel agitator in the 


and seafoods 


consists of a 37-oz. capacity 


bottom. 


Tuts week's grist of new developments 
sponsored by General Electric Co. in- 
cludes a new fan designed for “super- 


quietness” by its Bridgeport, ‘Conn., 


organization and a new humidistat de- 
veloped at Bloomfield, N. J... which 
comes as a separate unit or in combina- 
thermostat 
The “Vor- 


addition to 


tion with night-and day 
assemblies as_ illustrated. 
talex” blades of 
the G. E 
pitched that every bit of blade surface 
with maximum eflici 


the new 
fan line are so shaped and 


is said to work 
ency, which is “a product of capacity, 
velocity, and quietness.” The new 
humidistat for the control of humidify- 


successively through the following steps 
without the touch of a human hand: 
(1) hot spray wash; (2) drain; (3) hot 
spray rinse; (4) hot dip rinse; (5) Bond- 
erize; (6) cold dip rinse; (7) hot chromic 
acid rinse; (8) dry and cool; (9) dip 
paint and drain; (10) dry and bake; 
(11) cool. The Bonderizing process is a 
development of Parker Rust-Proof Co., 
Detroit. 
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ing apparatus consists of 
human-hair element, electrica 
a magnet to snap up the act 
contacts, and a rotating dial . 
a range of relative humidit 
to 60%. Plastic cases for t} 
stat and the combination j) 
are antique ivory in color 
trim. 


inno atior 
a. slobe 
doub 


TypicaL of the 
genuities in the new 
of steel desks is the 


flat-top typewriter desk. G 
nicke Co., Cincinnati, has « 
into it a Clemco typewrit« 
wherein a full-hinged door 

the typewriter platform rigid! 
and at the 
as a modesty shield for the 


vibration same 


Ir seems strange to see a gi: 
pedestal-ty pe electric fan rum 


out a squirrel-cage guard, but 


United Corp., Rochester, N 
sures the world that the rubh« 
of its new Air-Cooler will not 
fingers which come into cont 
them. Design is 
more air more quietly, more « 


; 


calculated 


cally, Samson-United’s line 

cludes fans fro 
24 in. diameter for applicatior 
ing from automobiles to hon 


rubber-bladed 


store, and factory. 


Look1né like the “Exposure lk 
timing (BWNoi 

brought out by Don Graf of 
Points, 330 W. 42nd St., Ne 
his brand new “Movie Debunk 


slide rule 


give movie camerists optimu! 
ture openings for slow or fast 
under any light conditions, 
of film, and all filters, by the 
twist of two dials 





The mystery of the “Black Light’. . . 


] 





IIS is a picture of Tony the Torpedo taken 
) seconds before he obligingly gave his lo- 
to the police 


feet from the opel window, a beam of in- 


light crosses the room. It comes from a 


source and is focused directly on a sen- 


»hoto electric cell. The instant Tony steps 


zh this beam of light. an alarm is turned 


| the radio cars are on their way. 

rrow some cop at headquarters may cCx- 
to Tony that he ran afoul of “black light” 
The 


because Corning research 


in “electric eve” invisible electric 
came possible 


vered how to make glass that passes only 








infra-red radiation, instead of a visible bean 


light that can be seen so easily and avoided 


“Black light” has other uses besides trappin 


burglars. It opens doors in homes and stores. I 


counts packages and people as they pass a giver 


point It 1s even used in some instances to oper 


ate trafhic lights 


It is pust one of many Corning contributions t 


human welfare. Others are thermometer tubin 


lamp bulbs, laboratory glassware and insulating 
wool in long strands less than 1/10th the 
diameter of a human hair 


Corning research produced more than 


25,000 formulas for making glass before 





stopp« 


' 
it 


JORNING 


Wal s 
Hesearch in Glass 














Advertising 
1S 
Increasing 


Each year sees additions to 
the list of industries using 
advertising as a part of their 
economic policy. 

The advertising agency 
bears the same relation to an 
advertising plan that lawyers, 
bankers, and engineers bear 
to the other phases of busi- 
ness policy. 

To consult with an agency 
need not commit you to any- 
thing but an open mind as to 
the possibilities of advertising 
for your business. 


May we send you 
**Current Production’ 


a publication that describes the 
u ing for the Liggett 
tS Myers Tobacco Co., and our 


eighteen other clients. 


RW area 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 
Advertis ing Counsel 


yo EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 














One of the Few Famous Hotels in America 
_—_ 2 
REFERRED 


through three gen 





erations hy world 
travelers and those 
alert in the secial 
and commercial life 


of the city 


Rates beginat $3.85 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 
g CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer 





Chemurgie Advance 


Omaha meeting will review de- 

velopments in adapting farm 

produce to industry, 
TH 
new industrial markets for farm prod- 
“chemurgy” the 
the late Francis P. 
Garvan which organized the Chemical 
Foundation (BW—Nov27'37 p42). On 
April 25 the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council (a child of the foundation) be- 


employment of science to create 


uce was named by 


group headed by 


gins its fourth annual conference at 
Omaha. 

Chemical discoveries resulting from 
the work to 
money crops for the farmer are often 
upsetting to industrial 
methods. Hence, charges that the Che- 
Council is 


council’s develop new 


established 


murgic impractical, aca- 
demic, and given to over-size prophecies 
make occasional headlines, but not as 
frequently as they did when the magi- 


cians of chemistry first started pulling 
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revolutionary rabbits fron 
The Chemurgie Council is { 
tionalistic, hopes to show th 
to 
imported 


farmer how grow man 
And that 
porters and at foreign trad 
For all these 
National Farm Chemurgi 
at Omaha will be watched 
est. 


past 


now 


reasons 


vear and indicate fut 


tions. An entire session will 
to a “symposium of new thir 
will be papers on farm-gro 
new products from wheat 

English walnut shells, Texas 
progress. 

New names pop up whic! 
ingless to the consumer or 
but are highly important 
which he buys. R. 1. Bashfi 
Atlas Powder Company, 
sorbitol. This is a new deri) 
starch. It attracts 
used in 


corn 
moisture, is mixtur 


materials flexible. Some prod 


It will discuss progress . 





MARKETING ANGLES 





lo show that it means business, the 
Federal - 
ported about ready to launch a big 
crackdown in which it will seek to 
the maximum power given 
the Wheeler-Lea act 
to regulate advertising (BW—Mar 
That means it will seek 
an injunction against an advertised 
the ground that it is 
to health; presumably 
suit for the civil penalties which the 
Rumor 


has it that the action will be directed 


Trade Commission is 


( mploy 


it under new 


1 


IV 38,p41). 
product on 


dangerous 
act provides would follow. 


against a cosmetic recently charac- 
Dr Morris Fishbein of 
American Medical Association 
s conducive to cancer. FTC 
that a crackdown like this 
to bad advertising 


two years’ worth of routine 


terized by 
the 
figures 
will do 
more clean up 
than 
cease-and-desist orders 

fuoven the FTC isn’t contemplat- 
ing any internal reorganization as a 
result of the Wheeler-Lea bill’s pass- 
Ewin L. Davis, 
who has been in charge of both the 
counsel's division of the FTC 
well as the 
(the Special Board of Investigation) , 


age, Commissioner 
chief 
as advertising division 
is relinquishing his duties in the ad- 
to 
Fre eT, who takes over the 
to his 


work as economic div ision head. 


vertising division Commissioner 


Robert E 
advertising 


job in addition 


consumers for 
the quality and _per- 


louder 
about 


Tue 
facts 
formance of the articles they 


cry 


buy, 








the “seals of approval” and 


“certificates of merit” producers and 


more 


tack 


Indignant 


the iT 
the 


distributors onto 


ucts about 


of irresponsible seals and certit 


which were appearing on the 
ket, the of Cor 
Chemists En 
and representatives of nine ot 


with the Ar 


Association 
and Chemical 
ganizations, met 
Standards 


work out 
ards of approval. 


Assoc iation 


some standards for 


Tue bustling electric shaver f 
some long expec ted news tl 
American Safety R: 
nounced that its Gem-lectric 
would be the 

Gillette's 
the 


when 
on market J 
new 
about time Phou 
Schick Dry Shaver 
leader and Packard 
$15) still the 
both been pinched by the R 


same 


S15.75 


fall All 


] 
shaver 


last 


ton-Rand 


made its bow 


(S15 Is sti 
Lektro-S 


runner-up, tl 


_ 


companies are relieved to know 


their 
no price-cutting intentions, w 
to the but Ret 


Rand, for one, is taking no cl 


tough new competitors 


$15 price, 


It’s readving a cheaper mod 


American lipper, to 


S950. 


LAST WEEK 


Hugh White 


} 


last wee 


model Is @XTM 


reta i 


} 


Mississippi’s Gove 


signed a fair track 


(sponsored by the Mississippi P 


maceutical Association) , 


Ww 


makes Mississippi the 43rd fair t) 


Alabama, 


state, leaving only 


D 


ware, Missouri, Texas and Vern 


outside the fair trade pale 
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rhitol are cellophane, to- 
leather, and adhesives. 
newcomer is ethyl cellulose 
developed by several com- 
luding Dow Chemical Co., 
described at Omaha by 
Collins of that company. A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
the trade name, “Ethocel,” | 
plastic from ethyl alcohol 
fiber cellulose. 


\ew Developments Discussed 


The meeting will devote special at- | 
home building items derived | 
tation. Examples are Celotex 
m sugar cane stalks after the 
essed out) and Rostone (a 
stone”). In the soybean sec- 

subjects will include the dev elop- 

t of a new soybean oil for paints 
take the place of tung oil); 


glues for veneers; soybean 





There will be a wide discussion 
the Chemical Foundation’s 
vhich is mixed with gasoline to 
\-2as (BW—Marl2? Sp 36). 
subjects illustrate the wide 
the Omaha meeting. It will 
cotton fabric used in roads, 
of medicinal plants, new fields 
r, the breeding of better trees 

» and fiber. 
n a preview of the meeting it 
s evident that the Farm Che- 
Council is stepping out with | 
confidence. This is significant 
rganization lost in Mr. Garvan 
a champion, and a financial 
While frankly hoping to find 
rich man (or rich men) to 
e Garvan generosity, the coun- 
ducting a drive for new mem- 


are now some 800 members. 
ularizing a special list of 6,000 
of persons known to be inter- 
iis work. Claim is made that 
100,000 has been invested in che- 
industries during the past three 
Hope is expressed that applied 
will within 10 years create 

il markets for 50,000,000 addi- 


var ogc Complete Banking Service 


Council’s Organization 


T Chemurgic Council doesn’t 
1 its own laboratories but “en- 
to activate research through 
ful cooperation of existing facil- 

These include federal and state 
‘, private and industrial labora- 
Its board of governors is di- 
mong representatives of agri- 
industry, and science. During BANKERS Trust ComMPANY 
t year the council has aided in | 
nation of several regional organ- 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
There are 28 states repre- 


by chemurgic councils. In addi- FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH ST. AT MADISON AVI 
those organized for individual LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST 


ere now are regional chemurgic 
itions for New England, the 
st, Pacific Northwest, North Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ith Carolina. 


+} 
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WOXR Sets the Style 


And the little New York station earns a profit from 
advertising while it caters to the intelligentsia in a 
manner presaging the era of radio specialization. 


Tuere were plenty of radio records doesn’t have swing sessions. It doesn’t 
broken in the first quarter of 1938. The have kiddies’ hours. Its founder and 
National Broadcasting Co.’s time sales boss, John V. L. Hogan, is an engineer, 
ran up to $11,098400. The Columbia not a business executive. It’s the first 
Broadcasting System hit a total of specialized radio station. It specializes 
$8,628,689. And WQXR, an_ inde- in intelligence and culture—in pro 
pendent 1,000 watt station in New grams, advertisers and listeners. Its 
York City, came out of the red, chalk- programs are 80° musical. Its music 
ing up time sales close to $25,000— is almost entirely classical, and the bulk 
which is about 75° of what its total of it is recorded. And it won't allow 
billings were all last vear. its advertisers to plug too loud or too 
In the radio field one station is long. 

pretty much like another. WQXR is On the basis of impartial surveys, 
unique. It doesn’t have comedians. It WQXR _ figures that its audience of 

: sy Joun V. L. Hocan 

WOXR’s owner wants a m 

music, a minimum of adv: 


faithful listeners increased s 
last vear. Which explains w| 
the broadcasting colossi ar 
the WQXR formula with 

tensity. 

“SEE 1F KOPPERS MAKES IT" The whole thing started 
V. m Hogan, who holds some 
radio patents, including on 
single dial receiver which 
universally used today, set 
perimental television station 
call letters W2XR in Long Is 
in 1928. The station used t 
pany its television broadca 
classical phonograph records, w 
Hogan liked. Not many pe 

For years, many large users of timber products for able to receive the television | 
structural purposes were accustomed to using specifi- but plenty of them heard th« 
and they wrote in to thank Mr 


cations which called for a large proportion of heartwood , . 
for putting them on the air. 


and limited the amount of allowable sapwood. Heart- 


High-Fidelity Station 


wood is considerably more expensive and increasingly 
difficult to procure. _ When it became apparent t 
: . vision was not just around the 
Tests have shown that timber products with a large Mir, Menen turned hic atte: 
sapwood content are equal in strength to timber prod- sound reproduction. In 1934, 1 
eral Communications Con 
granted W2XR permission to « 
as an experimental high-fidelity stat 
ber products pressure-treated with creosote and other on a frequency of 1,550 kilocyck 


ucts with a large heartwood content and last longer 


when pressure-treated with proper preservatives. Tim- 


proper preservatives are supplied by the W ood Preserving fidelity actually means that a 

Corporation, a Koppers subsidiary. operates on a double channe 
enough to permit broadcastir 

KOPPERS COMPANY .PITTSEPEURGH full range of sound frequen ies 
to the human ear—or a note as 
the one given off by the 64-f 


in . 5s | Miso oOo é rege é { ais lig 
“Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning ret pheede yo —— 


* Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS thouch it’s a cinch WOX 
. + * e iough it’s a cinch WQXR wi 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - Fire Hydrants - industrial Chemicals elie i dking amen 
“Municipal Incinerators - Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks - In September, 1936, WQXR | 
Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment a commercial station. (W2XR 
- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tar Products - used for facsimile broadcast 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves ments.) Advertisers on WQNX! 
- charged a base rate of $250 a 
(which compares with $925 an |! 
station WOR, $1,200 for a 1 
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i" Stimulate Salesmen! 


wANAGE MENT OBJECTIVES 


NUMBER 2 ” 
[THEY NEED IT! 


They have heard so much about business curves — about 
government regulation and interference with business 
about taxes—that many of them are wailing Jor condi 


tions to improve. 





You can't afford to have vour salesmen wait. They need 
to sell harder on every call. It's your job to give them 


new courage and inspiration. 


There is nothing so encouraging —so inspiring —to sales 
men, as a greater, more dramatic advertising program. 
This is an important plus value to the sales-increasing 
cost-reducing power of advertising. It proves your sin 


cerity and helpfulness. 


Ask your advertising agency whether your appropriation 


is adequate to accomplish this objective. 


a 0 





Published In the Interests of greater sales, employment and profits In 1938 by the 
MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE PROTECTED PAY ENVELOP 


ay 
— it is only natural that these industries, whose history is an 

epic story of contribution to human welfare, should themselves rank 
high in the list of those which have found in group insurance a way 
to promote the welfare and security of their employees. 

As in the process industries, so in practically every field of human 
enterprise, engineering development has served only to emphasize the 
and of the human needs that must be met by 


& 


importance of MEN... 
successful management. The Connecticut General “Protected Pay 
Envelope" plan is a new coordination of group insurance benefits to 
meet one of the most insistent of these needs . . . for CONTINUITY 
OF INCOME through the normal hazards of life and work. How it 
can benefit you and your organization is explained in our new booklet 
“The Protected Pay Envelope” which will be sent to you upon request. 
. * 

“Our knowledge of the good that has been accomplished by the thou- 
sands of dollars paid in death and permanent total disability claims has 
justified the adoption and continuation of the plan. Group insurance unques- 
tionably has a most definite place in present day employer-employee rela- 
tions 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORP. . . . A Connecticut General Group Policyholder 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


“PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines. 


| advertiser on stations WJZ, . 
| and $1,250 for WABC). T! 
hasn't ever been any writt: 
| advertising on WQXR, in ea 
| station applies certain unw: 
It asks that advertising be t: 
interesting, brief, and in 
and that the products or s 
vertised be good value. 

Mr. Hogan and his partne: 
eral manager, Elliott M. Sa 
stitute the court of last ap; 
| commercial accounts. Nine px 
the station’s programs are 

now. Advertisers for April 

Aeolian Co. (pianos), M 

Coffee, the Book of the M: 

the American Tobacco Co 

Tareyton Cigarettes), and t 

ican Art Association-Ande: 

leries. And there’s a possib 
| Consumers Union may be 


| program before very long. 
Apologetic Advertising 
The commercial plugs on 1 
grams are pretty generally n 
reticent. In the case of the B 
Month Club they are downris 
getic. The announcer begs | 
| his listeners for breaking 
music. Though that would 
| murder for an advertiser o1 





| work, it proves effective on 
The Book of the Month Club 
with a lively response. 

Back in the days when t 
papers didn’t figure WQXR 
portant enough to get listings 

| radio columns, the station b 
ting out a monthly program 

The booklet still goes out tod 
it’s a handy check on the 
regular listeners. Working on th: 
that anybody will take somet 
nothing, the station charges list 
dime a copy for it, or a dollar 

| It has 7,500 subscribers, and s 
have started to take ads in it 1 


The Station’s Listeners 
A survey of the WQXR 


last summer revealed that 47 
men, 42% women, and 11% c! 
Most of the regular listeners we 
fessional people. Their median F 
| $3.6 years. Their favorite hob! 
music, with literature and the 
next; 554 families out of 700 
WQXR as their favorite statio: 

Not long ago one of the radix 
| papers awarded WQXR a me 
| bringing the dawn of a new 
| radio—when stations will be 


| cialized as newspapers and mag 
one featuring news, another mus 
other drama and so on. Whic! 
as unlikely as it sounds. In the 
time WQXR is strengthening i! 
on the intelligentsia, and has ; 
plication in with the FCC to » 











its power from 1,000 to 5,000 wa 
| it can go out after more of t! 











BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO 
EXECUTIVES ON 


Diesels, 1938 
—and What’s Ahead for Them 





New diesel-electric trains, new diesel applications in the automotive 
field, a new spurt in small diesels and “packaged power’—these and 
other important diesel engine developments are making industrial news 
Business Week surveys the progress of diesel-power for the information 
of executives, discusses the problems it raises, points to new trends, tells 


something of what’s ahead. 


Number 11 of a series of special reports on current business opportunities, problems, and trends of outstanding 


Significance Made for executives by the editorial staf of Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Covered under the general copyright on the April 16, 1938 issue 


























DIESELS, 1938—AND WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 





URING the first quarter of 1938, half a dozen 
brand-new diesel-electric streamlined _ trains 
glided into regular schedules on the railroads 
of the nation. America’s most diversified auto 
motive manufacturer, already an outstanding builder of 
large and medium-size diesels, announced its entry into the 
small diesel field with a full line of “power packages.” 
The management of National Automobile Show told 
the world that its 1938 New York show, scheduled to 
begin on Armistice Day, would enlarge its diesel division 
to include diesels of all descriptions as added features 
above and beyond the purely automotive applications 
which one would normally expect in an automobile show. 
Diesels are front page news. Why? How? Where? 
What's the lowdown? 

Sales of diesels in the United States have been acceler- 
ating with surprising consistency since 1932. One quick 
glance at the chart on this page will convince the most 
severe skeptic that something must definitely be stirring. 

That the rise of the diesel engine in Europe was rela- 
tively faster in the early days is no reflection on the 
acumen of American business and engineering. Europe 
has neither the coal nor the oil reserves which fuel and 
sometimes befuddle the U.S.A. Inherent diesel fuel 
economy could not be passed by in Europe with a 
European shrug of the shoulder. 

Basic principles underlying the engine—which Rudolf 
Diesel began to lay before learned European engineering 
groups during the eighties—are as old as time and simple 
enough for quick and easy demonstration before a fresh- 
man physics class. 

Anyone who has ever grasped a plunger pump to blow 
up a football or basketball and found its barrel getting 
hotter and hotter with each stroke of the plunger has 
demonstrated the very same principle. Air when com- 
pressed gets hot. That’s what heats the pump barrel, not 
friction. Diesel was smart enough to discover that if he 
injected oil or powdered fuel into the heated air at the 
end of the barrel or cylinder of an internal combustion 
engine at the moment of maximum air compression, the 
fuel would take fire and expand, pressing the plunger 


or piston outward. 


ore the idea to an engine very similar in type 
to the orthodox gas or gasoline engine, he first 
used the four-cycle principle wherein the piston, on its 
first downstroke, draws in a charge of fresh air; on its 
upstroke, compresses and heats the air, whereupon a 
minute charge of fuel is injected into the cylinder. Im- 
mediately the fuel begins to burn and, in burning, ex- 
pands, thrusting the piston downward on its third or 
combustion cycle. The fourth evcle or stroke is a scaveng- 
ing stroke which pushes out spent exhaust gases into the 
surrounding atmosphere, preparing the cylinder for in- 
take of fresh air to repeat the same four cycles indefi- 
nitely. 

Diesel obtained his first patent in 1892, and built his 
first engine in 1895, although the first exhibition of a 
diesel engine to the public did not take place until 1898, 
in Munich. 

Early in his development work Diesel was attracted 
to the two-cycle principle which is the same, practically) 


speaking, as that used in most outboard gas engines— 














| 23 YEARS OF DIESEL SALE* 











1915 @ +s.000 
1916 @ s000 
1917 &@ 55.000 
1918 © co.000 
1919 iss.000 
1920 25.000 


Each whole symbol represents 250,00 
hp. of diesel and semi-diese! engin 
sales by U.S. manufacturers and in 


1921 GE nen porters for each year beginning wi’ 
1922 ME seo. 1915. Those in the know will recog 
1923 Ee 2:00 nize the struggle period of the ea: 
1924 “le 4 2». 000 years and appreciate all the mo 

ie the public acceptance indicated | 
nan S um the sales bulges of the last four year 
1926 soe @ 00.000 


1927 He EE noe. c00 
1928 Ge BH... 000 
1929 He os 000 
1930 ilies 400 000 
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1932 HB i2s.000 

1933 “Ee soon 
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except, of course, that in both four-cycle and tw 
diesel practice it is not necessary to use the el 


ignition equipment associated with the gas engine 
the downstroke of the piston combines a firing or 
impulse, a scavenging, and an air intake. Immed 
following this tripartite action, the piston moves 
compression stroke which compresses intaken 
fires fuel injected at the top of the stroke as beto 
to begin another two strokes or cycles. 

Though the basic principles may be stated wit! 
parative simplicity, their application was a devilis 
Neither honor nor reward can be too great t 
engineers—and the business men backing then 
harnessed the mighty forces released when air 
pressed and fuel is fired. New materials had to 
covered and developed to hold in check pressures 
as 500 to 550 Ib. per sq. in. Super-precision pum] 
injectors had to be devised and built to admit j 
right quantity of fuel at just the right instant. | 
new types of super-chargers and air blowers had 
invented to provide two-cycle engines with fresh 
air for the compression stroke. Any thorough-goi 
scription of all the devices and materials involved 
fill many shelves of a modern library. 


As might be expected, Europe with its tradit 


aversion to mass production probably has tried out 
different diesel designs than the United States 

engineers pretty early in the game steered develop: 
along the lines pioneered by the automotive g 
engine engineers. Except in size, which can range 
where from 20 hp. to 7500 hp., the typical Ame 
diesel looks very much like a typical American auton 
engine—vertical with its cylinders in a line and wi 
contours nicely modeled to give a plus of eye-app 
its inherent power. This is not to say that there ar 
plenty of V-type engines, horizontals, “pancakes,” 
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1938—AND WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THEM 





il whose cylinders lie parallel to a crankless there are but 17,284,379 np. of connected water power 
which utilizes a disk-like cam to take off their after generations of development and government subsid 
have their applications and their champions. During recent years it has been the traditional Ameri 


urs back there was a highly efficient radial air- can show-me attitude that has held back wider diesel 


with cylinders perpendicular to the crank- acceptance rather than any bugs in diesel design—that 


) set up remarkably efficiency records but did plus the general availability of reasonably cheap power 


vartly by reason of the cheapness and plentitude of other kinds, plus the comparatively high first cost 


At least one American manufacturer has diesels during their development period and, to so 


reat deal of development on a double-acting extent, today. 


th two pistons in each cylinder. Though this 
rthodox practice in Europe, American buyers 


. ° } NSWERS t the uestion “Do we adopt diesel or son 
cottoned warmly to it. Many American power A ‘6 pws Cups Saewee * " 
; other power?” will almost surely fall into two 


whose primary concern is low first cost and not he lif f 
ne Te of 


$ 


categories: (1) Is our “use factor” during t 


the new prime mover likely to be sufficient to offset 


st fuel economy lean strongly to semi-diesels wherein 
electric spark helps the heat of air under compression 


abe. “= ; comparatively high first cost with low fuel and operating 
nite injected fuel oil. With such an engine cylinder, 


, cost? (2) Is it necessary for us to have instantly availa 
can be considerably lower, with consequent 
of the parts. With the present reliability of 


cal ignition systems, users state that they practically 


reserve or standby power, although our use factor may be 
comparatively low? 
Though animal and human and wind power will prob 


ve any trouble along that line. 
' ably be used in this world until the end of time, tl 


{ 


be 


answer to most modern power problems is likely to 
ry years after the first diesel went on exhibition, found in the application of water or steam or gasoline 
is safe to say that key problems in the diesel or electricity or diesel or a combination thereof. 
justry are those of sales distribution rather than of It is the executive’s job to see to it that he has con 
eqgineering. Diesels are reliable. If they hadn’t been the petent engineering advice based upon brass tack ta 
nipresent business grapevine would have killed any How they may be best applied to a particular case is a 





sibility of an ascending curve of sales such as that question of sound engineering and executive judgment 
vn in the chart. True, there are probably 10 hp. of Diesels undoubtedly convert more B.t.u.’s of fuel into 
ne kind of power for every man, woman and child in useful power than any other type of prime mover, yet 
» United States, an estimated total of 1,300,000,000, it must be remembered that oil usually costs more th 
1 the connected diesel total of approximately 9,000,000 coal; diesels probably use more lubricating oil per | 
. may look anemic by comparison until one recalls that and, under certain sets of conditions, call for maintenance 


il 


ip 
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1937 DIESEL SALES BY ENGINE HP. AND BY APPLICATION 


200-399 HP. 1.3%— 





400.999 HP. 1.4% 


OVER 1,000 HP. 0.2% 
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"ie chart on the left breaks down the 1937 diesel sales total of chart breaks down the 1937 hp. sales into percentages of 

-4,960 engines into units of engines in various size classifications diesel applications in various general fields, of which automo- 
ind expresses them in percentages. In numbers the list would tive applications account for 1,200,000 hp.; stationary and 

be as follows: 0-99 hp., 20,435; 100-199 hp., 3,812; 200-399 hp., construction, 500,000 hp.; marine, 170,000 hp.; railroad, 130,000 
2; 400-999 hp. 343; 1,000 hp. and over, 39. Right-hand pie hp. Breakdown of automotive applications is on page 46. 
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| 13 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC RAILROADING 
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Few graphic curves ascend more rapidly and more consistently 
than these covering progress in diesel-electric railroading. Each 
year includes accumulated total of years preceding. Be- 
cause there can be any number of diesel engines, from 1 to 6, 
in diesel-electric locomotives, the total of 432 diesel engines 
shown for 1937 on the broken line is higher than the total of 
353 lecomotives, streamliners, ete., shown on the pie chart. 
Note how total engine horsepower (solid line) practically 
doubled during 1937, This increment includes engines installed 
on six new streamliners which did not actually get into main- 
line service until the first quarter of 1938. 


work of a higher and more enlightened form than that 
required by some of their competitors. It makes a whale 
of a lot of difference whether any particular application 
under consideration is going into railroad or stationary 
or construction service, or whether it will propel tractors 
or trucks or buses, or boats. 

Railroads first put diesel principles to work for them 
in the early 1920s, when a diesel-electric switch engine 
began to sputter around the freight yards. Though it 
was a little noisy, neighboring property owners liked it 
because it reduced smoke nuisance. Railroad men liked it 
because (1) due to its electric drive almost its full power 
was available when starting to move heavy loads; (2) it 
could be started from cold and warmed up to full power 
in ten or twenty minutes; (3) its availability for service 
ranged around 90° of the time; (4) it lopped off almost 
three-fourths of the overall fuel cost, meanwhile not 
running up maintenance cost. 

As the years rolled on, railroad men discovered that 
the absence of smoke and steam gave them safer and 
faster switching operations through better visibility and 
that they were getting less track wear and fewer derail- 
ments. Even so, the real bulge in railroad diesel-electrics 
of all classes did not really start until 1929 or 1930, 
between which years the total engine horsepower in rail- 
road service virtually doubled, 


























As might be expected, during the lean y: 
to 1933 new railroad diesel-electric appli 





pretty well confined to new switchers and 
cars. In 1934 the first diesel-electric full-str: 
began to be exhibited about the country and 
into service on the Lincoln-Omaha run. I: 






success as a carrier and as a publicity produce 
tional. Which the public fancied the more 

or diesel-electric power—is still an open qu 
result is that men and women who had tho 






roading only in terms of transportation and fir 
to think of it as another means to pleasure and 
Apparently railroad men were almost even); - 
their allegiance to diesel-electric and to stean £ the 
54 streamline trains which went into operatic 
Nov. 11, 1934 and Dec. 27, 1937, 27 were di : 
one distillate-electric and 26 steam. According , 
Age, seven new streamline trains have gone ’ 
during the first quarter of 1938, six of them 





tric and one steam. 






0 one knows better than diesel manufact how 
N Sa front-page publicity gained b ' 
line trains has been to them. They know the 

road diesel horsepower in operation is no mori 

of total diesel horsepower, but they know 

makes headlines for them almost every other d 

the news that Jim Jones is buying a new diese! 

today so commonplace that it hardly rates 









type in the county weekly. 
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Typical of diesel-electric railroad installations is thi 
unit, usually one of several to a locomotive. On level stretches 
it is no trick at all for the crew to cut out and service such 
unit while the train rolls on with uncurbed speed. 
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Where work is tough and going is dirty, look for a diesel. 


fo summarize the railroad situation, it can be said 
assurance that have 
ied to give such excellent accounts of themselves that 


are definitely on the preferred list in yards where 


diesel-electric switchers con 


ise-factor runs high. For some reason known only to 
lroaders, the diesel has made little or no headway in 


inter-city freight service. No diesel freight locomotives 
on any of the statistical listings. Furthermore, 
popular as the mew streamliners are with the public, the 


appear 


total of all diesel-electric streamliners, switchers and 
locomotives is only 353 as compared with a steam engine 
total of 43,432 and an electric engine total of 745. 
Not included in these figures are 57 industrial diesel 
locomotives which are giving excellent accounts of 
themselves. 

In railroading as in all diesel practice, the pay-off is 
argely a question of use factor. Before the pioneers in 
streamlined railroading went into it they estimated that 
they would have to run up 200,000 miles per year per 
train to justify initial first cost and higher estimated 
maintenance, which, of course, would be offset by lower 
fuel cost. Actually some of the trans-continental stream- 
ners are running up 300,000 miles per year, so that 
ertain railroad and diesel men have good reason for 
mutual congratulations. 

Another thing which they are discovering is of first 
importance. When the diesel-electric locomotives (which 
have trom 3 to 6 engines transmitting their power to the 
wheels through electric generators and motors) are run- 
ning through the hills and mountains they need all their 
power, but when they hit good long level stretches, it is 
deing found perfectly practical to cut off one or more of 
their engines and do maintenance work on them while 
the rest are in operation. Thus, by cutting down the 
number of hours in the railroad shops, they are bringing 
their transportation availability to new high levels of 

% to 95%. 
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The thing which gripes railroad men more than 


thing else is the fact that the full-crew law makes them 
continue to carry both a fireman and an engineer on even 
] kes AaTo ind 


the smallest switchers. One of the standing 


the terminals is that the bars on the window are there 
to keep the diesel fireman from scratching the window 
with his feet. But full full | 


crew, diesel 
electric railroading will bear watching for many years to 


crew or no 


come. 


NTIL recently diesel applications in the automotive 
U field figured in fewer news stories than railroad 
applications. But the big bulk of diesel horsepower in 
the United States is to be found in the tractors which 
dot the green fields and heavy engineering construction 
in the trucks 
find 


projects of the nation and, to a lesser degree, 


highways 


which carry freight on the broad and 
their way overseas in export. 

There’s a peculiar situation in the truck field. Any num- 
ber of American manufacturers install diesel engines in 
their trucks, yet few of them sell many to the American 
market. At least two domestic manufacturers who make 
passenger cars only, for the domestic market, are actively 
exporting diesel-equipped trucks. The reason, of course 
lies principally in the eager desire in foreign countries f 
fuel economy. 

During 1937 approximately 975,000 diesel horsepower 


trucks. Buses and 


there 


went into tractors and 215,000 into 


passenger automobiles are something else again 
having been produced about 10,000 horsepower for buses 
and practically none for private passenger car service. 
One or two brave experimenters have coursed about the 
country with diesel-equipped cars, but there is no record 
of any in private home garages. 

This is not as surprising as it might be when it is 
appreciated that diesel designers have gone through a long 


evolution in bringing the weight of the diesels down 
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1937 AUTOMOTIVE DIESELS 


TRACTORS 
81.3% 
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Partial pie chart breaks down the automotive portion of the 
application pie chart on page 43 into percentages of tractors, 
trucks, and buses by horsepower sold in 1937. If expressed in 
figures, tractors would account for approximately 975,000 hp.; 
trucks, 215,000 hp.; and buses, 10,000 hp. 


from 300 or 400 lb. per horsepower to below 20 lb. for 
light high-speed service. Although it is true that com- 
parable gasoline engines weigh around 15 |b. per hp.—not 
a vast difference—it is at present possible to achieve flex- 
ibility comparable to the gasoline engine only by deliver- 
ing diesel engine horsepower to the wheels through an 
electric drive. Though this makes a grand combination, 
it adds weight and increases first cost. 

Diesel-electric buses are really just getting off to a 
start, there being about 100 in the United States. Of 
these, 29 are in New Jersey, 12 in New England, and 
about 24 on the West Coast, with the balance scattered 
around the map. They have been so successful in New 
Jersey that 95 more are on order, and the grapevine is 
reporting that 100 may be ordered for city service in 
Brooklyn. 

The 29 New Jersey buses rolled up a total of well 
over 1,000,000 miles during last year. They are popular 
with patrons, drivers, and shopmen. They run smoothly 
and quietly with a notable lack of fumes and odors. In- 
terruptions to date average one every 25,000 miles and 
none was caused by the failure of any oil engine prin- 
ciple. Most of the troubles can be traced to a few clog- 
gings of the fuel line and the failure in one way or an- 
other of one or more auxiliaries. 


NE big truck company on the West Coast, which 

has a record of over 25,000,000 miles of service 
with 115 diesel engines, is accumulating further expe- 
rience at the rate of about 800,000 miles a month. Ten 
of the engines have run over 800,000 miles each. The 
net result of the company’s experience is that it recom- 
mends that engine speeds be kept between 1,500 and 
1,800 r.p.m., not only to achieve highest efficiency for the 
particular type in use, but to keep out of mechanical 


and legal trouble. , 








Tractors, of course, provide the big vol i 
motive diesels today. The farm market is hu 
2,800,000 of the country’s farms are only 20 : 
in area and thus probably too small for many 
tors, there are at least 2,000,000 larger far 
pretty logical diesel prospect. All the farms | 
have only 1,500,000 farm tractors of all ty; 
varying ages. There is not only a genuinely 
farm market for diesel tractors, but an aln 
prosperous one in the construction and hea 
field. 

Furthermore, the tractor manufacturers 
ering a beautiful outlet for their engines in 
power,” wherein they take tractor diesel engines 
sizes, modify them for continuous-service ope: 
nish them with power take-offs, mount then 
with radiators and auxiliaries on skids or 
ready transport from job to job, and thereby 
markets which may conceivably be larger than 
mal fields. 


S a matter of fact, now that portable ; 
A come, it is next to impossible to draw the 
cisely between automotive applications and 
applications in all cases. Many a piece of c 
equipment has its engine so connected to its 
crawlers that it will transport itself from 
Yet it would be hard to gainsay the fact that 
(unless it is primarily a truck or tractor) wil 
in stationary service and that its engine 
should be included in the stationary total. Its 
is definitely power and not transportation. 

If it were at all possible for any article to t 
ness executive just what kind of prime mover t 
a given set of conditions, the practical thing to 
be to give him the answer and be done with it. |: 
possible to pick some commodities that way, but 
work for a power plant. That’s the job for 
consulting engineers. 

The editors of Power (which, like Business ]/ 
McGraw-Hill publication) have made a careful 
the power situation and here’s what they say: “W 
man in the street notes all this excitement about 
he imagines that steam is on the way out. In t! 
certainly wrong. The packaged unit [diesel ] 
place steam in many specific instances within 
defined fields, but'the general idea of diesel replaci: 
is a day-dream. To show this more clearly let’s 
certain steam power fields one at a time. First 
stations: 

“With present relative costs of coal and diese 
diesel cannot approach steam fuel costs in large 
stations. Moreover the possible future gains in eff 
and the probable trend in relative fuel prices, bot 
steam. On the other hand, some future encroach: 
the diesel is to be expected in small central stations 
kw. and under) serving isolated communities. 

“Going to the other application extreme, w 
consider the thousands of small independent estab! 
such as garages, machine shops, small office buildin 
Very few of these now find it possible to operat: 
prime movers. In general they buy power and run 
for heating. They must continue to operate heati 
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her they will continue to buy electricity or turn 


\\ 
neration with low-priced diesels will depend on 


tors beyond our to predict —notably 


h 


capacity 
st of diesel fuel, future electric rates and suc 
space and exhaust disposal. 
to 
heavy 


s convenient engine 


these verv small establishments, we turn 


tories, buildings, and institutions with 


nd process loads. All have extensive boiler equip 
ontinue to use boilers. Many 
] 


] 
iy only 


must In any Case ¢ 


m prime movers as well, but general 


] 


) ! 
power load can be generated mainly as a by- 


t 
for at least six months of the year. 
the boiler 
ue byproduct power is not over 
With oil at 6¢ per gallon, diesel fuel 


ng SO coal under worst room con- 
the fuel cost of tr 


per kw. hr. 
t about 5 mills per kw. hr. Since boilers are needed 
ase, the fixed charges of byproduct power are a 
re than the engine room alone, giving a figure far 
esent diesel plant fixed charges. 


1 


tne 


| 
diesel gets its chance here whenever the heat- 
id process load will not generate the entire power 
1 as a steam byproduct. Then the fuel cost of steam 
may jump well above that of diesel power, justify- 
liesel installation for standby and summer use, and 
s to generate part of the winter load as well. In 
of unit 


gency standby for the others. Finally the diesel should 


combination each type also serves as 
ery wide application as a drive for pumps, com- 
rs, refrigerating equipment, etc. This is our attempt 
nt an honest picture of the diesel situation for the 


nediate tuture. 


ESEARCHES made by Business Week reveal no reasons 
R for quarreling with the of Power. For 
iny years the diesel has had a great many economically 
ind industrial In 1938 the diesel is 
mover; the problem now 


editors 


applications. 
roughly established as a prime 
s purely one of correct application. 
Best procedure seems to be (here the editors of Powe 
» speaking again) : “First lay out your plant—work out 
the likely combinations—don’t just work out an all 
liese] plant against an all-steam or all-purchased power 
et-up. Some of the possible arrangements are: straight 
im, straight diesel, straight summer diesel, straight gas 
gasoline, straight purchased power, steam for base 


ids with diesel for peaks and standby, purchased power 
with diesel for peaks, diesel for great proportion of sum- 
load and steam for great proportion in winter, hydro 
th diesels for peak or standby, combination steam-diesel 
with some purchased power. Of course, all these 
apply to your particular plant. Some will be out 
you start. Others may be possibilities. 
Lay out skeleton plants of these possible types and do 
little preliminary figuring. To do this, get the cost of 
h plant and figure yearly fixed charges. Plot for each 
a typical daily load for 
building heat. Then get perform- 


curve for power and 
ss steam and or 
irves for your proposed units (boilers, steam prime- 
s, diesels, purchased power) at all loads. Now take 
daily curves and figure hour by hour exactly what 
mplete plant will require in the way of these oper- 
osts: Coal or oil, labor, repairs, supplies and mis 
ous, purchased power. Extend these figures to the 
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and combine the 
All mw ror 


son and rush-season requirements. Then 


season 


figures tor a year. iday 


Hou 


' 
yearly operating cost to get total ye 


combined When 
for e¢ 


select the plant with the 


all services by a 
have been made 
Conditions in the 


governing eng 


field are in many ways quite difteret 


power put 1 


p! CK 


lying pure stationary 
thorough going an lysis should 
purchase. Once, however, 


sho ild 


an exe 


diesel, he definitely t! 


carry him the rest of the way. 


l 
the design and details oftered by a 
1 


should b bidding 


Cc eX luded trom the 


gveneral design, one necessarily accep 
with it just as one does in purchasing an autor 
Only by 


price 


adopting th 

1 ? 

reasonabie ho d 
] 


strictly responsible for performance. 


suit of clothes. 


buy at a and 


As to choosing between 2-cvcle and 4-cvcle design, 
} 


° ° 7 
apparently the 2-cvcle unit is generally preferred in bores 


above 25 in.: the 4+-cvcle in bores below 8 in. In between 


is the field of either type. It is noteworthy, however, that 


one prominent manutacturer Is bringing out a comp 
| tl As to first 


line of small-bore 2-cvcle engines 
diesels smaller than 500 hp. usually cost less per ho 


lis year. 


power than steam plants; between 500 and 2,000 


] 


unless coal high it is 


is very cheap or oil 
lant 


about the same; 
dificult to decide between a complete steam unde 
2,000 kw. and 


plant is exclusively for power generation. In 


| 
a comparable diesel plant, if the im 


some 
tions of the country fuel availability is far more 


important 


cost. 


a consideration than fuel 
Fuel availability or lack thereof seems to be the 








Convenient Check-List of 


Conditions Favoring: 


DIESEL 


CHEAP DIESEL OF1 COSTLY DIESEL OL 


COSTLY BOWER OL CHEAP BOILER OFL 


COSTLY COAL CHEAP COAL 


LITTLE PROCESS STEAM MUCH PROCESS STEAM 


WATER LIMITED WATER PLENTIFUL 


INTERMITTENT OPERATION ee) bf), tlelth melts Nile), | 


‘oe te amar lie Velel. bh) Lemp ae (ae ame ihe Bile). b 


SPACE LIMITATIONS NO SPACE LIMITATIONS 


SMALL PLANT LARGE PLANT 


LOW FIXED CHARGE RATES 


HIGH FIXED CHARGE RATES 
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[ NEW 1937 
MERCHANT MARINE TONNAGE 












TOTAL 


2,690,580 










SWEDEN 


161,008 


ITALY 
21,918 


DENMARK 


131,411 


GERMANY 
435,606 


HOLLAND 
183,509 


FRANCE 
26,544 


JAPAN 
451,12) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
920,822 


UNITED STATES 
239,446 

































































Of all the world’s 2,690,580 gross tons of new merchant ships, 
private yachts, and work-boats eligible to registry in 1937, 56.2% 
of them are propelled by diesel engines. 99.1% of Sweden’s new 
161,008 tons are diesel-powered; 98.5% of Italy’s, and so on. 
Here, graphically, one may read behind the figures the relative 
fuel situations of the maritime nations of the world. Not listed 
explicitly are several non-maritime nations whose combined 
tonnage of about 100,000 is reflected in the total or world figure. 


ing factor in the merchant marine. As one scans the chart 
of 1937 diesel applications made by the various maritime 
nations, it is easy to see the ones whose coal reserves are 
low. 

Two further considerations have undoubtedly held 
back marine diesel development in the United States: (1) 
the wholly understandable and forgivable attitude of the 
ship yard whose own shop frequently makes steam engines 
and whose executives and engineers are steam-minded ; 
(2) the disappointing performance of hastily manutac- 
tured diesels in some of the Emergency Fleet ships built 
during the World War. The cloud of the latter is now 
beginning to dissipate, but it still somehow overshadows 
marine thinking. 

Even so the editors of Motorship and Diesel Boating 
estimate that marine applications account for a total of 
about 1,000,000 diesel horsepower (mostly small, ranging 
from 10 hp. to 3,000) turning the propellers of about 
4,000 commercial boats, 500 yachts and 500 government 
vessels. In submarines, of course, the diesel is supreme. 


IGHER first costs have often been the bar to a pro- 

) pase shipowner’s seeing that installation of a 

diesel will give him considerable extra cargo space, that 

one tank car of diesel oil will drive his ship as many miles 
as ten or twelve carloads of bunker coal. 

Biggest marine diesel installations in this country have 


probably been in oil tankers, whose owners not only like 


=H 
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to use their own product but appreciate the 
ing capacity. Since fire at sea has always been 
a major holocaust, many yacht owners and 






owners are becoming increasingly diesel-mind: 







still some fire hazard, but a conspicuously 
Progress in the marine field should be watch: 
because the trend is toward simplified insta 








considerably less first cost. Though the orthod 
land diesels is any one of several specialized . 
there seems to be the beginning of a trend in m 
practice back toward a bunker oil, carefully « 
to meet diesel requirments. Perhaps it is unt 
“trend,” but it is a fact that at least one « 

is successfully using bunker oil in the diesel 

its tankers. 










ENERAL trends in diesel practice are ha 
y There are, after all, some 70 America: 


turers of diesel engines each one with a com; 









neering department intent upon its own problen 








where weight is no factor, materials are being 
scrutinized with a view to replacement for high¢ 
and lighter weight. Two-cycle adherents c 








adhere to two-cycle; four-cycle adherents are eq 





yet there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
facturers to be more than fair in discussing 





designs and those of their competitors. 






One of the most interesting things to watch 





years will be the evolution of the power-w: 
Already it is possible to install a 1,500-kw. diese 







in the space occupied 10 years ago by an 800-k 





Not only is the engine itself lighter and smalle: 





rotor of the generator is made to do double-duty 





flywheel. Advances in governing and voltage 





move apace. New ways and means are being d 





for utilizing waste exhaust heat in processing and 





Steam and diesel will more and more be con 





achieve maximum allover efficiency and econo: 
both natural and processed, is just beginning t 





in more and more stationary diesel plants as a s 
for fuel oil. 

Strangest thing that appears to be in the offi 
electro-magnetic control for fuel injectors which 







make possible higher speeds and, at the same ti: 
back on the diesel the electrical timing equipment 
Rudolph Diesel theught he had abolished forever 
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‘hains and Auction Men Mix It 
Jobbers controlling terminal markets are accused by 
chains of enlisting Louisiana berry growers in cam- 
paign to restrict direct chain buying of produce. 


Tangipahoa Parish, just 
Louisiana’s Lake Pontchar- 
enator Jim Morrison cuts 

nuite a ure. Sort of reminds folks 
ot Huey Long—the way he wants to 
tly the poor dirt farmers and make 
» big vested interests deal square 
m. Matter of fact, some folks 
including Senator Jim) 
Jdn’t be surprised to see him move 
to Huey’s old gubernatorial chair at 
Baton Rouge. 
For whatever political aspirations he 
t have, James H. Morrison (who’s 
» “Senator” by courtesy rather than 
hy virtue of membership in any legis- 
ve body at present) has a good 
leus of supporters among the eight 
nine thousand strawberry growers 
o sell their produce on the local ex- 
nge in the county seat of Ham- 
nd. In times past, they haven’t done 
well, despite the fact that they 
have almost a natural monopoly on the 
nation’s strawberry market for about 
three weeks in the end of March and 
e beginning of April 


Marketing Rules Drawn Up 


In the season just closing, however, 

they've done a right smart piece of 
ness. This year, they’ve been or- 

ved, thanks to Senator Jim. It was 

iy back in January that they drew 
a set of imposing rules and regula- 
ns to control the marketing of their 
ries—nobody to sell when the price 
n't right; no berries except those 
that graded U. S. No. 1; no individual 
randing, just the group label of the 
mers Protective Union; no ship- 

nts by truck, just by railroad, etc. 

Most important of all was the re- 

rement for a minimum retail mark- 

of 1i¢ above the destination cost 

¢ on every pint of berries. Theo- 

tically, that requirement was to ap- 
th equal force to all purchasers; 

it was widely advertised by 


mers as a special restriction on 
stores, designed to keep them 

1 cutting prices in a manner that 
tend to curtail buying orders 

rom other retailers, unable to com- 
te on a price basis. Certainly, the 
kup requirement appeared to be 


(averaging around Il¢ to 13¢ a box 
and the required 14¢ markup was con- 
siderably less than actual handling cost 

Then retail price-cutting broke out 
Who started it and where is a matter 
of dispute between the chains and the 
independents, but they both blame the 
supermarkets. Here and there, where 
competitive conditions forced the issue, 
chains and independents met the cut 
prices, and there weren't any kicks 
from the growers or anybody else 
until about a fortnight ago when repre- 
sentatives of produce auctions in vari 
ous Middle Western and Eastern cities 
showed up in Hammond, La. 

Things happened fast after that 
Mass meetings were held; speeches 
were made; protests were framed. The 
big chains—notably, Safeway and 
Kroger, who were accused of selling 
strawberries at 10¢ a box in various 
markets—came in for a scorching. 

The setup was a natural for Senator 
Jim. He rushed at once to the defense 
of the farmers. An ultimatum was 
issued to the chains. 

When assurances which Senator Jim 





19 


considered adequate weren't forthcom- 
ing, summary action was taken. Th 
which buys “XN 
clusively for Safeway, was ruled off 
the exchange, and Wesco Foods Co 


Kroger subsidiary which also buvs 


Triway Produce Co., 


other jobbers, was ordered to rest 
its buving to the latter accounts 
A Suspicion Arises 

Kroger and 


ground. They refused to agree to ar 


Safeway stood thei 
unswerving addition of the 14¢ mark 
up, not so much because they feared 
they might thus be put at a competi 
tive disadvantage but because the 
suddenly became suspicious as to how 
that original markup requirement, spx 
cifically directed at the chains, came 
into being. It was, they suspected, the 
subtle handiwork of interests control 
ling the large produce auction markets 
in the Eastern terminals. These jn 
terests, the chains allege, have previ 
ously attempted to influence growers 
notably the grape-growers in Lodi 
Calif.) to refuse to sell direct to the 
chain buyers, thus forcing all buying 


— 





Manufacturer's Agent with Warehouses 


Specialty Sales and Contract r with 

10 years’ experience ; hicag and = vicinit 

wishes to act as n ifacturer’s ent © operate 
en tr , 























Send coupon for booklet 
“Unknown Skeletons in the 
Business Closet”, which clear- 
ly describes the unique fea- 


tures of the Discovery Bond 


THE 


DISCOVERY BOND 


newly originated by the undersigned Companies is a unique 
development in fidelity insurance in that it protects employers not 
only against the future dishonesty of bonded employees, but also 


against past dishonest acts not yet discovered 


Employers not covered against the ravages of employee dis 
honesty will find in the Discovery Bond the broadest, most flexible 


type of fidelity protection available anywhere 


American Surety 
New York Casualty 


HOME OFFICES, NEW YORK 


American Surety—New York Casualty 


at no extra cost 


COMPANY 


COMPANY 


med squarely at the only three chains 

buy any appreciable proportion 

heir fresh produce direct from the 

crowers instead of at terminal auctions 
~AAKP., Safeway, and Kroger. 

When the season opened, everything 

moothly at first; nobody ob- 

ery much to the price controls, 


100 Broadway, New York 
Please send 1 ile ciiteties 
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auction prices were reasonable 











BAN OPE LORY 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 





No one fence metal is resistant to 
destructive air conditions of all 
localities. Such conditions include 
salt spray, alkali, acid or chemical 
fumes often carried in air from neigh- 
boring oceans, mineral soils, chemical 
plants or factories. 


SUPERIOR METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your lo- 
cality. They include Page P-12 Copper- 
bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, 
Page - Alcoa Aluminum, Page - Allegheny 
Stainless Steel and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Page Fence experts im- 
partially recommend the metal meeting 
your conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“Fence Facts"’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
located nationally for free 
consultation, expert fenc- 
ing service and erection _— 
by trained crews. Pur 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel &@ Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America's First Wire Fence — Since 1883 








$3 50 OR 
oOuUBLE 


ROOMS 
ro) mast) 


through independent jobber channels. 


The suspicion that auction men had 


a hand in framing or administering 
| the markup requirement was supported, 


according to the chains, by the ab- 
stract reasoning that it was just the 
kind of a requirement which might be 
calculated to bring into existence the 
very situation, inimical to the chains, 
indeed had been created. The 
| suspicion further supported in 
their minds by the fact that the Ex- 
change had never attempted to enforce 
the markup requirement on independ- 
ent dealers despite the fact that their 
| advertising, published in 
throughout the Middle West, provided 
certain evidence of price cutting. 

Finally, last week chain store sus- 
convictions 





which 
was 


newspapers 


picions became definite 
when Charles W. Irrgang, chairman of 
the board of the American Fruit and 
Auction Association, showed 
up in Hammond to deliver a 
harangue before the assembled farmers 
on the evils of chain store price-cutting. 


Produce 
long 


A Symbol and a Commodity 


Louisiana strawberries were no longer 
a local issue; they became the symbol 
of a national fight. But they were also 
a commodity which Safeway and 
Kroger wanted to be able to sell when 
customers wanted to buy them. So on 
Tuesday of last week Kroger fixed up 
a truce whereby it agreed to add the 
1}¢ markup, except when it was forced 
to meet a lower price quoted by a com- 
petitor in a local market or when it 
was forced to move distress merchan- 
dise. But 
tions arose, Kroger agreed to refrain 
from advertising the reduced quota- 
tions either in newspapers or by win- 
dow signs. On Tuesday of this week, 
Safeway advised Senator Jim that it 


when either of these condi- 


would accept similar terms. 
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But the war is far fri 
a matter of fact, Senato 
aggravated the situation 
ruling that henceforth buy 
represent both chains and 
accounts. This not only 
Wesco Co. but A. & P.’s A ‘ 
mission Co., which does a 
business for independent 

How the thing will end 
guess. There’s been talk al 
sibility of the federal gov: 
ping in with an anti-trus 
Senator Jim and his Far 
tive Union, but that’s w 










Chain store men, assen \ 
York this week for a co 
could do little more thar 
watchful waiting policy a 
late each other on the fa 
weren't many crops, conc 








single area and a single 
strawberries, 
new adversaries, the a 


could tie up so tightly, 





Louisiana 








Big Housing Project 
Metropolitan Life buys 14 


acres in Bronx and wil! put 
up many buildings. 









Private capital is lending 





the federal government’s ca 
construction of 
housing projects. The first 





large-scale 






job is that announced by tle M 
politan Life Insurance Co., 






bought 120 acres of land in B 
Building will start as soon a 
completed and contracts let 

The Metropolitan isn’t s 
much its Bronx housing p: 
cost, but the big life insur 
pany has earmarked $100,( 
such construction (BW—Ja) 






















id A 


I 
SITE OF METROPOLITAN LIFE’S APARTMENT PROJECT is the 120 « 
outlined in white. Located near the center of the Borough of the Bronx, \: 
City, the tract is now occupied by the New York Catholic Protectory. The pro 
be self-contained, with its own stores, schools, churches. ete. 


Wwiu 
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844 Si 
700.001 
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exactly contradict estimates 
1.000, but it says any such 
st a guess.” 
rate, the Metropolitan’s new 
obably will get going before 
those involving $250,000,000 
funds and sponsored by mu- 
S The life insurance company 
| George Gove, for 10 years 
of the New York State Board 
i, to manage the project; 
rs will be Starrett Bros. & 
- a board of design has been 
nder the direction of R. H. 
of the firm of Shreve, Lamb & 


ise of the 120-acre tract in the 

vives the Metropolitan one of 

largest undeveloped properties 

» the limits of greater New York. 

entative plans call for an entirely self- 

tained project—one embodying 

ents, stores, schools, churches, 
and playgrounds. 


araKs 
loan Contracts Signed 
The municipal projects, which are 
nitted to borrow 90% of the capi- 
cost from the new United States 
Authority, are still largely in 
» conversational stage. For them 
2255.466,000 has been earmarked, but 
wmarking precedes by an indefinite 
eriod the actual start of construction. 
Of the quarter-billion earmarked, 
about $50,000,000 has so far been 
» available by the conclusion of 
, contracts with USHA. Several of 
ese loan contracts were signed, amid 
ypropriate fanfare, on Wednesday, in- 
ng two loans to New York City 
taling $30,000,000. 
{4s loans and earmarkings for a 
gle state may not exceed $50,000,- 
00, this contract with New York City 
runs the state pretty well up toward 
ts USHA limit. The authority has set 
side $43,330,000 for the state of New 
York, with about $34,000,000 of the 
total sewed up by loan contracts. 
Pennsylvania cities have asked for 
844,800,000, and Ohio is down for $38,- 
700,000, but the totals for those states 
are still largely in the earmark stage 
Michigan is in fourth place with $25,- 
000,000 earmarked for Detroit 


U. S. Wins on Hetchy 


Federal judge enjoins San 
Francisco from selling Hetch 
Hetchy power to utility. 


‘AN Francisco is coming out of its 
comer with fire in its eye for the next 
round in the finish fight with the fed- 
government over Hetch Hetchy 
To date the bout has gone 

the city. On Apr. 11 Federal 
Michael Roche issued an _ in- 

n (effective Oct. 11) prohibit- 
city from selling Hetchy power 


to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for resale 
a Gea eee | ee 


immediately made that San Francisco Coast studies Maritime Com 
would appeal the case all the way up 
to the Supreme Court if necessary 


Loss of revenue from this power 


mission report and ponders 
fate of famous shipping line. 


would be a serious blow to the city. San Francesco's 
Uncomplimentary cracks against Secre- gating the fogs tl] ep Calif 
tary of the Interior Ickes are common, Street, speak of the s. M 
since he is blamed for the suit (BV Commission's clinical report ot 
Septis’ yp ). The contract with the Dollar shipping group and Spree 
power company has brought the city saltily on what would have haprx 
some $2,000,000 yearly. Loss of this if old ¢ aptain Robert Dollar had 
income would increase city taxes YSe¢ to read its pages. Capt. Dollar dic« 
per $100 on all assessed property. 1932 at the age of 88. Passing of 
Hetch Hetchy was developed under familiar figure with the blue eves ; 
the Raker Act which granted the city the belligerent white whiskers 
specific water rights in Yosemite Na the end of an era 
tional Park and Stanislaus National Capt. Dollar was the 100% perf: 
Forest. The judge ruled that the power specimen of a wealthy American 
company contract violates the Raker honest, hard-working Scotch immigr 
Act. Mr. Ickes contends that San boy, he had gone from lumber into 
Francisco’s only “out” is municipal dis shipping, from shipping into’ world 
tribution of Hetchy current. Though trade. He hated government help al 
voters have repeatedly turned down most as much as he hated government 
the proposal, the court decision will, if interference. It must have taken a lot 
it sticks, force San Francisco into the of persuading to induce him to accept 


electric power business the expansion of the Dollar lines atter 


P lease accel, 
wh OUK C6 mpliment, his new and 


soful eahibt of lhe 
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Let us tell you how 
cashing in on the use o 
ing playing cards. 


Write on your business 
stationery for interesting 
FREE booklet 
“The Winning Hand” 
Manufacturers of 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 
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MALLORY’S Unseen Aid 


Speed is the keynote of every newspaper 
alent . - - deadlines must be met . . . street 
editions must be out on time! 

In the swift, dependable operation of com- 
jlicated automatic typesetting machines, 
lallory electrical contacts play an important 

part. Should these “pin heads of metal” fail 

the machine would quit. 

Mallory contacts play an important part in 

the successful operation of countless ma- 

chines. They regulate furnace temperatures, 
operate fire alarms, light traffic signals, stop 
and start machines remotely controlled. 

In the development of new products... in 

the improvement of old ones . . . Mallory 

metallurgists can be of great benefit to you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 













ment mail aids. 

San Francisco sea dogs wonder how 
the Old Captain, used to ferreting out 
undiscovered markets in a world hun- 
gry for American goods, would have 
met the problems of this day. Just how 
many and complex those problems are 
is brutally revealed in the Maritime 


Commission’s 300-page report on the 


current tribulations of the captain's old 
business. Along California Street they 
call it “The Dollar Blue Book.” This 
bitter volume is a complete exposition 
of company intimacies and of the 
interim understanding by which the 
Dollar interests are conducting their 
curtailed activities (BW—Jan15'38, 
p40). It excites special interest in 
forthcoming revelations from Washing- 
ton on the commission’s long-term pro- 
gram for the Dollar companies. 


Letting It Sink In 


Insiders say that the strategy of the 
commission is to let its report (un- 
precedented in American shipping his- 
tory) sink in, thereby preparing the 
industry for its final plans. Forthright 
Joe Kennedy, discussing the company’s 
plight, once snapped out, “There 
doesn’t seem to be enough money (in 
the Dollar group) to build a rowboat.” 

Pacific Coast shippers are particu- 
larly interested in the report’s dis- 
closure that a subsidy has been granted 
for one sailing a month on Dollar’s 
New York-California-Orient service if 
the company decides to resume its op- 
eration. Of any profits which might 
be earned, half of those ranging from 
10% to 14% and all of those above 
14% would be recapturable by the gov- 
ernment. The contract would give out- 
side creditors 20% in cash, 20% in 3% 
debentures, 60% in 5% preferred stock; 
indications are that these requirements 
will be met by the April 25 deadline. 

The $13,000,000 owed the U. S. 
would be amortized by 1952. (Cynics 
are saying the wreck of the President 
Hoover was a break for the government 
since it got back $6,250,000 in insur- 
ance.) Additional working capital of 
$500,000 is provided by mortgages on 
the President Johnson and President 
Fillmore. 

Management must be satisfactory to 
the commission. Directorate of the top 
Dollar corporation. is: R. Stanley Dol- 
lar, Paul E. Hoover (for the Anglo- 
California National Bank), Arthur B. 


Poole (for the Maritime Commission) , 
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Grant Wren (for the trad 
J. Hugh Jackson (for th 
The report discloses ck 
“managing agency agree 
cancelled) between the ] 
(the operating compan 
Robert Dollar Co., owned 
ley Dollar, the late J. Ha 
Mrs. M. Ss. Dollar, H. M | 
its terms, the Robert Dolla 
get a 5°) commission on g1 
freight, dead freight, de: 
press, and mail revenue; a 2 
commission on the same it 
brokerage On gross passeng 
cess baggage revenue; an 
on all gross inward and outw 
A previous report by the | 
General charged that “on 
tributing causes of the cor 
linquenc ies Was excessive 
drawals . . . through famili: 
corporations.” 


Need Machine Tools 


Warner & Swasey 
shows that purchases «/ 
lag behind obsolescenc: 


Purcuases of machine tool « 
over the past two years ha 
made a dent in the accumu! 
lescence of such machines, or 
of a survey of 251 represent 
cerns in all major industrial 
Warner & Swasey Co. of ( 
which makes turret lathes 
cision instruments, conducted 
vey and describes the findin; 
forthcoming (April 20) issue o 
can Machinist 


What the Survey Shows 


Salient summations evide: 
survey include these: 

1. Industry bought more 
tools for expansion than it di 
placement during the last tw 
and today 67.3% of machine | 
more than 10 years old. 

2, Small companies bought n 
chines proportionally than lar 
panies, and also scrapped fewer 
old machines. At present, new n 
represent 149% of small cor 
equipment, 12% for medi 
companies, and 8% for large « 
ies. For every 100 machines pu: 
small companies scrapped 27, 1 
sized companies scrapped 45, a 
companies scrapped 86. 

3. Including both replacem: 
expansion installations, the tot 
ing of machine tools since 19 
been at the average rate of o1 
new equipment per year. 

On the basis of answers to q 
naires, President Philip E. B 
Warner & Swasey reports tax p! 
constitute a chief obstacle to t! 
chase of badly needed new equ 
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tools 
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‘hicago Tax Shift 


While rate on real estate is 
reduced 814%, stock and 


bond owners must pay more. 


wernments of Chicago and 

y last week cut the total 

( hicago real estate from 

<100 of valuation to $8.73, 

The cut will apply to 1937 

which bills will be in the 

3M s 

e will ease the real property | 

for the owner of a piece of 

wed property. It will not stimu- 

ng in Chicago. And owners 

socks and bonds will pay through 

se to make up for it. County 

,cessor John S. Clark has added 

98,000,000 of personal property— 

stocks and bonds—to the as- 

rolls. Assessed value of the 

ngible” property turned up is 
10000, 

ols 

Special Assessments Burden 


my Chief reason that the tax cut will 


stimulate building is that prac- 
all vacant land in Chicago is 
mbered with special assessments, 


tools 


ered upon it in the Golden 20’s 
for paving and other improve- 
und these assessments consti- | 
e a prior lien to a first mortgage. 
secondary reason is that Chicago 
perty is encumbered by delinquent 
s, averaging $300 a lot. Total aver- 
burden is said to be $1,200 or 

0 a lot. 

The tax cut came while realtors 
ill parts of the country packed 
Stevens Hotel for a conference on | 
estate taxation, sponsored by the | 
| Association of Real Estate 
rhe realtors reapproved their 
r-old tax program, the chief 
s of which are: limitation of the 
real property tax by state con- 
tional amendment; employment of 
ne or use value of property as 
f the major factors in arriving at 
issessment for tax purposes; 
ting of school costs to a wider tax 
and state budget control of com- 

expenditures. 


Angry at Tin Cartel 


British Malaya, largest pro- 
ducer, asserts that its quota is 
much too low. 


SE who doubt the enduring ef- 
f cartel control of raw ma- 
re watching the situation in 
real interest. Tin prices a few 
zo touched the lowest levels 
ly in 1933, and cartel mem- 
fighting among themselves. 
backdrop here, as elsewhere, is 
industrial demand for the raw 


KANKAKEE 
TO KEOKUK 


From Kankakee to Keo 
Galveston to Boston 
goes with your shipment, guarant 
liable insurance protection at eco 
rates... whether moving by rail, 
water. Atlantic Inland Transportation 
Policies are written by one of the oldest and 
strongest American insurance companies 
They are non-assessable and profit-partici- 
pating. And they bring vou Atlantic's un- 


grudging attitude toward loss settlements, 


Sold through brokers 


See gull i ANTI] C 


FINE ARTS - JEWELRY 
| FUR+ REGISTERED MAI 5 oe ’ ; 
| AUTOMOBILE AND MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ioe , ‘ 
seh wen ae Atlantic Building: 49 d all Sireel, New York 


Baltimore . Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . Newark . Philadelphia 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT ATLANTIC INSURANCE 
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You can obtain Baldwins 
A < 
Duckworth roller chain*y 


< 


drives that are fully yy 


efficient at speeds up to 


4000 feet per minute. 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORP 
SPRINGFIELD and WORCESTER, MASS 
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Make your advertising 
more effective 


530 pages, 
6x9, 
illustrated, 
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W hat 
this book 
gives you 
and who wrote 
the material 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS, 
Introduction 

HARFORD POWEL, Secre- 
tary, Kimball, Hubbard and 
Powel, Inc., Advertising Copy 
DEANE UPTEGROVE, Art 
Director, Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Co., Advertising Art 
LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED, 
Editor, The American Printer, 
Type and Typography 

JACK J. BOYLE, Space Buyer, 
McCann-Erickson. Inc., Media 
H. K. BOICE, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., Radio 

G. S. McMILLAN, Secretary, 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Organizing the Ad- 
vertising Department 
ARNOLD RAU, Assistant 
Treasurer. Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., Agenc) 
Organization 

FREDERICK C, KENDALL, 
Editor, Advertising & Selling, 
The Advertising Appropriation 
WILLIAM T. LAING, Gund- 
lach Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Advertising Inquiries 

JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, G. 
M. Basford Co., Industrial Ad- 
vertising 

I i RAYMOND, President, 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Past 
President, Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, Direct Ad- 
vertising 

E. B. WEISS, Vice President, 
The Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Merchandising the Adver- 
tising 

Cc. B. LARRABEE, Managing 
Editor, Printers’ Ink, Packaging 
ELSIE M. RUSHMORE, Con- 
test Counselor, Consumer Con- 
fests 

HOWARD W. DUNK, Pre- 
mium Counselor, Premium Ad- 
rertising 

N. J. LEIGH, President, Ein- 
son-Freeman Company, Inc., 
Window Displays 

FRANK R. COUTANT, Di- 
rector of Marketing, Pedlar & 
Ryan, Inc., Testing Advertising 
Copy 


by using this information from 
the experience records of 18 
outstanding advertising special- 
ists of wide acceptance and 
recognition 


Just Published 


WEISS, 
KENDALL and LARRABEE’S 


The Handbook 


of 
Advertising 


Wii at are your questions about 
advertising today? Do you want touch- 
stones for judging your copy? Are you 
concerned with latest trends in advertising 
art? Have you a problem relating to selection 
of proper media? Are you considering a 
radio program? Are you looking for a more 
effective way to merchandise your advertising ? 
Are you planning consumer contests or prem- 
ium offers? 

Whatever your question—if it is con- 
cerned in any way with current advertising 
practice—this book can help you. Eighteen 
advertising specialists of wide experience and 
achievement present in this handbook bril- 
liant treatments of current advertising prob- 
lems, techniques, and principles. They offer 
you the benefit of their experienced views 
on questions within their specific specialties, 
As a result, this book deals with advertising 
as it is practiced today by the most successful 
advertisers. 
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product. Not that 
roses for the cartel even jj 
est days of 1936 and 198 

troubles have been multi 

the present slump. 

Chief complainant aga 
tel’s operations is Brit 
largest producer. Malaya 
runs something like this: 

“Back in the dark days 
pression, when the cartel w 
it was hard to figure th: 
capacities of the cooper: 
Quotas then granted 
guesswork. Now we have 
on. In the last half of 
quotas were hiked to 110 
levels, we were just abo 
our ability to produce up | 
other the 
have basic quotas which a 
or we have quotas which 
We want better quota tr 
may kick over the apple 
don’t get it.” 


Real Pinch Comes Now 


Malaya felt its share of 
was too small last year w 
were at 110%. But the real 
a time like the present w 
are down to 55%. 

If quotas were satisfactor 
wouldn’t be kicking so hard 
proposed buffer pool to st 
tin market. (The pool co 
purchase of excess stocks of 
after it would buy and sell | 
prices.) Formation of such a 
its ultimate 
pends very largely on Ma 
operation. It’s now a quest 
cooperation can be had \ 
vision of quotas—which mig 
some of the other participan! 

In the face of this situatio 
ducers face accumulation o 
Visible stocks of the metal 
United States and the Unit: 
dom, supplies afloat, and 
Malaya and at the Arnhem s 
Holland) compare as follows 


eve 


words, other 


success or |! 


Visipste Suppries or | 
(in long tons) 
1936 
17,233 
17,562 
18,664 
16,869 
18,380 
16,448 
16,759 
17,642 
16,896 
19,048 
23,148 


23,787 


26,179 
23.774 
24,1 
24,59 
93,721 
23,291 
25,646 
26,01 
23,014 
22.86 
24,38 


27,044 

Why visible supplies ha 
mounting is clear enough. ‘ 
tion has fallen sharply. In t! 


January ... 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
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heen 
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States, for example, 3,390 long tor 


=O iD 


tin were used in January and 
February. Comparable fig 
year were 6,240 and _ 6,05 
respectively. 


ed 


United 
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Business Abroad 
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Daladier government wins support of all parties in 
France for three months of dictatorial rule. German 
business benefits from huge hydro-electric program 
for Austria. Japan defaults on payments to Soviets. 


onditions improved  impor- 
; week with the formation of 
vent which has been given, 
esent at least, support from 
_ both Right and Left. The 
of some settlement in Mex- 
ehter. The Anglo-Italian ac- 
ppears to be practically ready 
ce announcement, and _ the 
of the Anglo-American trade 
being signed by June 1 is 
Most ominous cloud on _ the 
al horizon is the growing 
etween Japan and the Soviet 
over the default by Manchu- 
its last Chinese Eastern Rail- 
avment, and the accusation by 
that the Soviet authorities are 
¢ important and “menacing” 
ties of supplies to the Chinese 
ps, especially in the Shantung 
World Markets have reacted fav- 
his week to the improved tone 
n Wall Street and the easing of some 
ns in Europe, but it is too early 
nt on decisive and effective ac- 
France, and the fresh aid for 
lists in Spain has momentarily 
the prospect of an effective 
glo-Italian accord. 
ld trade still shows no signs of 
and until 
re resumed in volume by the 


commodity  pur- 


inufacturing nations, trade in 


SETTLEMENT TALK 


President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico and U.S. 


manufactured goods cannot be re- 
sumed on a scale which will help busi- 
ness out of the present slump. So far 
this year, United States exports have 
been quite well maintained in Europe 
where there is heavy buying on gov- 
ernment account for rearmament, but 
sales to most of the great raw mate 
rials companies are beginning to fall 


behind last year’s levels. 


Soviet Union 


Japanese default on C.E.R. 
payments to Russia threatens 
to grow into major problem. 


Moscow (Cable) —The Japanese- 
Manchukuan default on the final pay- 
ment to the Soviet Union on the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad apparently 
is turning into an outright refusal by 
Japan to pay. This was indicated to- 
day in Moscow by a report of the 
appearance of inspired articles in the 
Manchukuan press presenting coun- 
terclaims described here as “knavish 
and fantastic” and suspiciously amount- 
ing to close to the total sum due the 
Soviet Union. 


Thus far, 
nese or Manchukuan reply to official 


there has been no Japa 


Soviet protests, and it is declared here 


that the Soviet government is justified 


\ *s 


Ambassador 


Josephus Daniels discuss reparations to be made to American oil companies whose 
Plants were seized by the Mexican government. Great Britain is taking a sterner 
tude, is asking the return of British-owned property 


OO Accordi 
was never 
was present 
a few days prior to the due date 
the final payment. 

The Soviet position on Man 
kuo’s “sudden” claims is that, acce 
ing to the sale agreemet 
was turned over only with 
liabilities listed in’ the 
with an agreement, furthermo 
lating prompt payment evens! 
claims arise. Moscow will not 
down until the defaulted payment 
paid into the Industrial Bank 
Japan 

With foreign trade a monopoly 
Russia, the Kremlin 


necessary, to exert telling pressure on 


is well abl 


decreasing Soviet-Japanese and Soviet 
Manchukuan trade. It isn’t unlikely 
that this may be the next step should 
Japan persist in evading her C.E.R 
obligations. 


Great Britain 


Britain encouraged by pros- 
pect of accord with Italy, the 
possibility that tax increases 
can be avoided. 


LONDON Cable) 


The prolonged 


litical uncertainty in France is ar 
favorable factor clouding the 
outlook 


to assure European stability 


\ firm government is 
toward a Frencl tatorship 
garded as almost 
business and organize defence 
there is difficulty in _findi 
vious strong man. 
Significant information 
the Austrian coup is the 
Hitler of German 
ments not previously 
trating that nothing 


. ipport 


Cess, 

Following overnight Wall Street re 
action, stock markets have had their 
Ips and downs this week, though the 
tone is. still cheerful. The comin, 
Easter holiday is responsible for 
usual industrial slackne 

Dealers report some iunprovement m 
car sales, influenced by the recent 
stock exchange improvement and cor 
tinued good weather 

The Anglo-Italian agreement 
expected to be initialed by Easter and 
followed by a courtesy call from Hore 
Belisha—British Minister of War 
Mussolini, thus providing Chamberlain 


with the apparent justification for his 
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One of the girls arranging the items for next week’s display 
at 1440 Broadway, New York, donned a peasant costume to 
pose for Business Week's photographer. 


| Czechoslovakian Merchandise on Display Next Week as Trade Treaty Becomes Oy: 


abroad. 





la rge new orders. 


and toys, two big Czech export lines. 


Today (April 16) the reciprocal trade treaty with 
slovakia becomes operative. Monday (April 18) a lar 
pean buying organization is putting on display in New York 
a collection of Czech merchandise. That's an examp| 
quickly business can follow through on the trade 

The display, known as the Czechoslovak Merchandi-« | 

is sponsored by D. Riditi & Sons and is intended for 
executives of the hundred-odd stores for whom Rid 


Importance of the exhibit for other buyers lies in f 
that there’s likely to be new interest here in such Czec! 
as china, glassware, toys, Christmas trimmings—items » 
the past have been largely supplied by Japan and G 
Because some buyers will not 
products from these countries, and because of the lowe: 
in the new trade pact, the Czech manufacturers and th: 
officials who are cooperating on the project expect k 


(including Austria). 


















It is likely that this visit and 
the pact will be allowed by some 
cheerfulness on the stock exchange, 
but there is speculation over the treat- 
ment of Italian intervention in Spain. 

Recent big wheat purchases by 
British millers are rumored to be for 
wheat re- 


policy. 


a government emergency 
serve. 

There are growing hopes in business 
circles that the budget will avoid new 
taxes 

Electricity output in Britain in 
creased 14.2%, to 20,525 million units, 
during 1986-7. 

The government’s exports credit 
guarantee department reports exports 
£43,000,000 for the 
for the year ended Mar. 31, against 
£7,500,000 in 1933-34. 


covered reached 


France 
Daladier government gets full 


power for three months to 
handle financial crisis. 


Paris (Wireless) —France took one of 
the most important steps of any Euro- 
Ww eek when 


pean government this 
not only 


every party in the country 








gave the new Daladier government a 
vote of confidence, but, by an over- 
whelming majority, voted decree pow- 
ers to the government on financial 
matters until the end of July. 

The labor situation in France, 
second in importance only to the finan- 
cial crisis, is not yet settled, but an 
important settlement has been reached 
with the workers in the nationalized 
aviation plants which is expected to be 
used as a basis for successful negotia- 
tions with workers in the other indus- 
tries in the Paris district which have 
been paralyzed for more than two 
weeks. Unless the strike situation is 
successfully settled soon, the govern- 
ment will not be able to get far with 
its other emergency schemes. 

Heart of the Daladier government’s 
schemes to handle the financial crisis 
is a plan to increase by 10,000,000,000 
francs (about $310,000,000) legal 
limits of the lending power of the 
Bank of France, and to raise a new 
loan of 15,000,000,000 (about $465,000,- 
000) for national defense. Unlike the 
Blum emergency proposals, there is no 
intention in the Daladier group of 
imposing a capital levy or of placing 
an embargo on foreign exchange deals. 
The Daladier government is a 








shift to the Right in Fran 
full support of the Comm 
Socialists implies that cert 
sions—possibly relating to S 
probably covering the strik: 
—must have been offered i 
early to know what these « 
may be, or to predict the 
success which may be expec! 
as this government appears 
contrast with the weakness « 
Blum cabinet, it is not the 
emergency cabinet” which n 
believe France must accept 
really fundamental changes 
start France on a sound ro 
covery are made, 


Germany 


Shares of electrical equipmen! 
companies soar as large order 
are placed for materials for 
new Austrian hydro - electric 
stations. 


Berun (Cable) —With the | 
the plebiscite out of the way 
throughout Germany and A 
settling down to more sober 
Absorption of Austria i: 
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st statement of the Reichs 
h shows an increase of 200,- 
irks in gold and foreign ex- 
serves taken over from the 
National Bank 

tions are under way with 
with whom both Germany 
ia had clearing agreements. 
cases Austrian credits are be- 
to settle German debts in 





intries. The largest volume 
involved in these deals was 
choslovakia, Poland and Ru- 


ly spring has started a rush 
i activity which has reduced 
ber of jobless nearly half a 
n the one month of March. 
gly grandiose plans for the 
ng of Berlin are being revealed 
licating that officials now con- 
scrapping whole areas in the 
part of the capital in order to 
inder an entirely new scheme 
i» scale unknown until now in 

s country. 
Stock markets, long inactive here 
er the rigid control of the govern- 





t, showed a spurt of activity this 
en prices for electrical stocks 
following the announcement of 

r 80,000,000 marks of equip- 
new hydroelectric power 

ich are already being started 


‘ 


Canada 
Industry shows new signs of 
resistance to slump. Empire 
cable rates are reduced. Cana- 
dian broadcasting will handle 
more advertising. 


Further reports for the first 
show the output of steel ingots 
i as only 8% below the same 
19387, and 10° above 1936 


fairly indicative of the condi- om Forearmed 


the heavy industries, which 





! up in marked contrast to 
the United States. It also cor- In the China Seas a sharp drop in the barometer heralds the lethal 


; 


» the moderate recessio . 
e modera recession in typhoon. But in home, business and travel, the insidious, every-day 
ower output, wholesale trade 


. “i accidental injury gives no advance warning. 
7 key bran hes of industry and thre il of ( ae } 


rh sg et is » . 
o — a t is the neo Nevertheless. you can be forearmed by insuring now with Standard 
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s reflected in both Montreal upon personal injury . . . and against the financial worries which often 
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»ment Steel equipment companies have 
orders een receiving substantial orders. The Standard, with its sound financial structure and 54 years’ experience 
ls for 1 FOr rransportation Commission -.. protects also against loss by robbery, automobile accident, work- 
tric s just place rs of : 33 ’ 
lectri laced orders of about $3,000,- men’s compensation, plate-glass breakage, embezzlement, forgery, and 
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' : : similar hazards. 
Car and Foundry Co. is said 
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e East over the Erie 


rode the world’s 
largest light bulb—in 
absolute safety. This 14- 
foot copy of Edison’s 
first lamp now tops the 
huge Edison Memorial 
Tower at Menlo Park. 


This six-ton load was an 
unusual, but not a diffi- 
cult one for Erie to 
handle. For the toughest 
jobs, where loads are 
extra large,where special 
handling equipment is 
required, where cargoes 
are fragile, or where 
extra-fast service is re- 


quired,Erie is the answer, 


The chances are the local 
Erie agent can save you 


time and money on your 
next shipment. Phone 
him before you ship. 
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strengthened during the past week in 
the East but is only fair in the West 

The cost of 
The current index stands at 84.2 as com- 
pared with 83.9 for the previous month 


living is rising slowly. 


and 82.2 for the same period in 1937. 

Canadian corporation dividends for 
the first $50.- 
000,000, compared with $47,000,000 for 


quarter amounted to 
the same period of 1937. 

Aluminum Company of America is 
transferring its Alcoa power plant on 
the River in Quebec to 
Aluminium Transfer is tech- 
nically between subsidiaries of the com- 
panies and involves payment by the 
Aluminium Limited subsidiary of $20,- 
000,000 of first bonds with 
certain annual payments. 

Cable 
nounced, 


Saguenay 


Limited. 


mortgage 


just an- 
facilitate 
intra-empire commerce. They are sub- 
stantial. Applying between all parts of 
the Empire, they are effective Apr. 25. 
The principal change is establishment 
of a maximum 30¢ a word 
within the Empire, regardless of dis- 


rate reductions, 


are designed to 


rate of 
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This maximum w 
rates as 83¢ from Vanco 
Kong, 60¢ from Winnipeg 


tance 


from Toronto to South A 
now lower than the ne 
such as 18¢ from easte: 
points to the United K 


continued 

Canadian Broadcastiny | 
will come through the « 
mentary committee inqui: 


bill of endorsement for its 


of increasing commercial 
including commercial pro 
the United States, and 


The 1 


by publisher interests on ¢ 


receiver license fee 


increase of American adve 
out for 
did not reach the parliam: 
mittee. Neither the publis 
broadcasting inte 
the cor 


committee heard only fro: ( 


some mysterious 


private 


any move before 


in defense of its policies 
Easter will present a 


on the back. 


report 
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ANGLES 





JAPANESE motorists, after May 1, 
must have their official 
card with them when they pull up 
at roadside gas stations. It’s a war 


“ration” 


economy move, affecting all retail 
| sales of gasoline and heavy oil. 


Mancuvukvo threatens an important 
Argentine industry. Japanese inter- 
| ests, operating through the South 
Manchuria Railway, are opening a 
small meat-canning factory at Har- 
bin. The Nipponese dream of turn- 
ing Manchukuo into a great cattle 
and sheep raising region. 
JAPAN is a heavy buyer of poten- 
tial 
aviation equipment, and metals—in 
this market. Recent fresh gold ship- 
ments from Yokohama presage fur- 
ther foreign buying. 


war materials—machine tools, 


British government experts pooh- 
pooh scare rumors that the hoof- 
and-mouth disease been delib- 
erately brought to England by po- 
litical enemies, suggest the infection 


has 


may be carried by starlings flying 


over from the Continent. 


of 


far 


Tut the 
world | silver this 
month has reacted favorably on the 
Mexican peso, which, this week, is 


holding nearer 25¢ than 20¢. 


unexpected firmness 


market so 


JAPAN is losing no time developing 
businesses in North China which are 
likely to return a quick profit. A 





new electric power plant is 
Tientsin. J 
thre: 


the long-establishe B 


completion at 
cigarette companies 
force out 
ish-American Tobacco Co 
peting throughout North ¢ 
Modern cigarette factories ar 


built in several centers. 


} 


Exports from the United > 
during the first two months « 
vear increased 21°) over the 
period last year, but gains 
considerably by regions To t 


of North America, the gai 


than I but South A) 
countries—notably Argentir 
Brazil—increased their import 
the United States 31° ! 


pushing its arms program, n 
even better record when it i 


purchases in this market 41 \ 


Africa, and the South Seas 
gains ranging from 3% to 16 


CANADIANS expect soon to be 
from the judicial control of the ! 
perial Privy Council in Englai 
court of last appeal und: 
British North America Acts 
are Canada’s constitution. Fi 
eral years, efforts to unify laws 
erning economic matters in the D 
minion have been stymied | 
cisions of the Privy Council 
usually favor the individual 

If a bill before 


becomes Canada 


inces. now 


ment law, 
preme Court will become t! 


of highest appeal. 
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Money and the Markets 


All things considered, markets give a fairly good 
account of themselves, making headway despite 
political uncertainties and holiday week. President's 
railroad message doesn’t help much. 


incial markets this week were 
ed by too many uncertainties 
rapid headway, but gave a 
wd account of themselves none 
This despite the fact that the 
week kept many traders on the 
sidelit 
[he major uncertainty, which pre- 
vailed throughout the early days of the 
eek. concerned the lengths to which 
Washington intends to go in pump- 
riming and credit inflation. Beyond 
that, there was the question how far 
Congress would be willing to go along 
with the President after the rebellion 
n reorganization. 
The President’s railroad message dis- 
yelled little of the uncertainty which 
is been overhanging the markets. The 
Senate's version of the tax bill, on the 
ther hand, was good news. Yet even 
the tax bill, there is fear that the 
mferees will tear out some of its more 
gratifying concessions to business. 
Santa Fe’s Decision 
[he most upsetting corporate news 
the week was the Atchison, Topeka 
{ Santa Fe’s decision to defer payment 
f May 1 interest on the adjustment 
This was done with the strict 
lerstanding that the interest will be 
| later if business picks up, but it 


doubt on the payment of the 


semi-annual non-cumulative preferred 
dividend due in August. It also served 
to high-light the difficult situation fac- 
ing the carriers. 


Results of Whitney 


He gets prison, his partners 
face debts, and Wall Street 
awaits new SEC rules. 


Sentences of 5 to 10 years in Sing Sing 
on each of two counts, the terms to run 
concurrently, were imposed upon 
Richard Whitney this week. This ver- 
dict concluded the most spectacular 
phase of the failure of the former presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
and his trial for misuse of securities de- 
posited with his firm, Richard Whitney 
& Co. 

Mr. Whitney didn’t defend himself 
against the charges contained in the 
two indictments obtained by New York 
County’s district attorney, Thomas E. 
Dewey. He didn’t contradict the evi- 
dence contained in 1,000 pages of testi- 
mony taken at hearings or the support- 
ing records supplied by accountants. 
He merely assumed the entire blame 
for the failure, absolving his partners 
and all other parties from guilty action 
or guilty knowledge. 


Two matters, however, remain open 
(1) The receivership of his firm and 
the liability for its debts (all the part 
ners are individually and jointly r 
sponsible), and (2) the investigation 
of the Securities and Exchange Con 
mission which may result in. stricter 
rule over stock exchange houses, par 
ticularly 
of customers’ funds and securities. 

Incidental results, still only partly 
apparent, are Whitne 


failure came at a time when the coun 


with regard to the handling 


mans The 


try’s big exchanges were substantiall, 
altering many phases of their opera 
tions. The failure certainly accelerated 
these reforms; probably it will result in 
than 


might have been the case otherwis 


Results of Whitney Failure 


There will be argument on some of 


the changes being more drastic 


these points, but the following can be 
defended as results of the Whitney 
failure 

It lent impetus to the pending hous 
York Stock Ex 
change’s board of governors. 

It effectively blocked 
position of the Big Board’s “old guard” 


cleaning in the New 
possible op 


(Whitney was an old guard leader) to 
exchange reforms. 

It redoubled the agitation for incor 
poration of stock exchange firms, whic! 
would permit, among other things. 
bonding of officers. 

It established the necessity for finan 
cial reports to the stock exchange from 
all members, whether or not they deal 
directly with the public (Whitney did 
not). 

It added fuel to the demand of th 
SEC for segregation of the functions 


of broker and dealer (Whitney's firm 
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John W. Hanes left to join t 

R. Lawrence Oakley, cl 
the nominating committe. 
forced through the 1935 refi 


John M. Hancock, Lely 




























| 
| no , . . | 
(He’s a member of the firm 
| Herbert H. Lehman of New 
100/-wuw a “ Ges Wee & FRANCE, I when he became Franklin ]D 
Franc i velt’s lieutenant-governor) . 
= 90 | ; — It will be noted that m 
3 UNITED STATES | above named are much ‘ los 
2 $ H : Washington administration 
5 60 | hal most of Wall Street. It me: 
& scientious effort at peace wit . 
= 70 het spay i. curities and Exchange Comn 
ps UNITED KINGDOM »* 
3 4 ; SEC and the Utilities—T) 
5 60 om) e — ae we : . 
a 9 ties and Exchange Commissix 
\ ing seriously the duties with 
50 Ta is charged under the Publix 
| \ Act of 1935. This was never 
gg ULLLLLLLLL — MA ETTETTTit iT as when, a few days ago, it told 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 bia Gas & Electric that the 
Dota: League of Nations Publications; Federal Reserve Bonk of N.Y © BUSINESS WEEK couldn’t pay a common divi 
certain matters concerning it 
was a broker for big bond houses, while sented on the board by Mr. Bartlett. account were straightened out 
Whitney himself had been dabbling Philip W. Russell. The SEC and the Fede: 
with outside interests for as much as Paul V. Shields. Commission prescribe =a 
eight years, and his outside specula- Sidney J. Weinberg of Goldman, methods for utilities, and these 
tions are blamed largely for the Sachs & Co., exchange member, promi- ing methods insist upon the s: 
failure) . nent investment banker, and one of of earned and unearned surp ( 
It increased the agitation for a house- Roosevelt's Wall Street friends. lumbia Gas, however, has 
cleaning in the Big Board’s “bond Charles B. Harding, partner in lumped its earned and capital 
crowd” (the big bond houses contend Smith, Barney & Co., the firm which Under the circumstances, 
that these bond brokers on the floor 
have chased most of the trading into 
over-the-counter markets) . SUPPLIES OF ZIN Ss R 
It prompted the New York Stock C OA 
Exchange to let down the bars on U. S. Production Continues Far Above Consumption 
condition statements by member firms. 160 : = 8 
Clean Sweep—The Big Board’s nomi 
nating committee has made a clean 140 7 
sweep of “the old guard.” Although 12 
nominees for the reorganized board of 7. 
governors were on the old board, only se se es capo ay 5 ° 
: aaa oe STOCKS ON HAN g 
one served prior to 1935's first reform. A i “ 
And that one, Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., © 100! 53 
is a special partner in E. A. Pierce 5 . 
& Co., a firm that bears the name of & & 
one of the militant reformers. Ss 80 42 
In addition to E. A. Pierce, big guns 3 py 
in the reform campaign ever since 1935 < on ,4 
have been Paul V. Shields (Shields & 2 S 
Co.) and the late Alpheus C. Beane - M as 
(Fenner & Beane). Philip W. Russell, 40 2 
who succeeded Mr. Beane as senior ' 
partner in Fenner & Beane, has carried ~ 
on the fight, and he and Mr. Shields 20} APPARENT, _™ L 
are on the official slate which will be rs ae: | 
voted upon May 9. Pop EETUUDUOUTUUUEUEUUUCUTUSUUULUULOUESUUECUUOIOUEUUETOSUOUEUOUEIOSIOUOUUOUIOUEDOIOUBUIOEEETIUESISUOEOEET Jo 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


On the subject of stock exchange re- 
form, watch these names: 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., son 
of the president of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of St. Louis, secretary of 
the committee which drafted the New 
York Stock Exchange’s reform pro- 
gram, and regular candidate for chair- 
man of the new board. 

E. A. Pierce, sometimes advisor to 
President Roosevelt, head of one of 


the biggest wire houses, and repre- 


C] Production Exceeds Consumption 


Dete Americon Zinc inshtvie, Engineering & M 





Consumption Exceeds Product 
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PPARENT consumption of zinc rose 

in March, but production rose almost 
as much, resulting in another large in- 
crease in stocks of the metal. Moreover, 
the rise in consumption (represented by 
deliveries) may have been in part arti- 
ficial. Zine was subject to a fairly sharp 
freight-rate increase, prompting buyers to 





anticipate requirements to some 
Deliveries were largest in the 
grades of zinc. The automobile ir 
a big user of high-grade metal, di 


buying, with the result that the gai 


stocks was largely in this catego 
producers of high-grade zine 
fellows, well able to carry it. 
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al before paying dividends, 
otherwise have laid itself | 
ilties under the utility act. 

s ruling was to the effect 

‘t been allowed time thor- 
xamine the company’s sur- | 
uichsafed the theory that | 
f common dividends out of 
urplus should not be con- 
| it indicated strong doubts 
bia Gas would have any | 
plus if capital surplus were 
om the present surplus ac- 
» SEC told Columbia Gas to 
and pay the preferred divi- 
May 15, but to defer action 
mmon payment due at that 


The SEC’s examination of the Co- | 
bia Gas surplus goes back to 1926, | 
| 


company was formed. At 


t time, the commission alleges, there | 
. | 
;a mark-up of properties taken over 


g $72,000,000. What effect these 


rite-ups have on the present position | 


the company the SEC intends to 


This case, and its ultimate disposi- 
will go far toward determining the 
tion of the utility industry in testing 
nstitutionality of the holding com- 
law. The Supreme Court so far 
s upheld nothing but the validity of 
clauses requiring the companies to 
sister with SEC (BW—A pr2’38,p20) . 
In the present instance the SEC has, 
the eves of the utility industry, 
suurped powers heretofore vested in 
nagement. That, the companies 
{ contended in fighting the law, was 
would happen if they were 
gister. The courts, however, held 
t the systems must register; that if 
then found themselves damaged, 
should come back and test the 
lity of the sections of the law 
nflicted the damages. 

lhis Columbia Gas affair may not be 
tleground chosen for the next 
something like it will surely 

to court one of these days. 


Juicksilver Gossip—Reported sale 
{1,000 flasks of quicksilver in San 
rancisco this week created quite a 
1 the market for the fluid metal. 
sip was, for a time, that it was an 
ort order. That, however, seems 
lausible when the market in 
try is $71 to $72 a flask com 
th $53 in England. 
est information is that the sale 
luded through an intermediary 
rd party. As long as the buyer 
ealed, some mystery is bound 


‘ 


|. This is especially true due 
fact that most of the large 
ial users of quicksilver in this 
buy on the broader European 
in preference to shopping at 
ere quotations are as volatile 
etal itself. 

story is that this may have 


CHARTERED 1I799 


“The loan helped me to increase sales“ 


How to be a 
better business man 


with bank service 


Have you recently talked about your business with an 
commercial bank? 

If not, you may not know all the ways in which this Bank can serve 
you. Changing conditions bring new types of service. They may 


} 


bring also new opportunities, new needs, to your business 


Why not let this Bank help? 


Use credit to help fill orders and 
carry through contracts 


Sometimes men are in position to get orders but lack the desired 
inventories or funds to buy supplies. Some are wise enough to use 
this Bank’s resources. These resources enable manutacturers to buy 
raw materials and additional equipment; wholesalers and retailers to 
buy goods. Thus our customers meet opportunity halt-way 


Keep your capital in motion 


Many business men know the value ot stepping up capital turn- 
over—and they know how Bank of the Manhattan Company can 
help. The “warehouse loan” is one example of many ways. On a 
warehouse receipt for goods, this Bank lends a substantial amount 
Our customer's capital can get into action again 


Don’t “go it alone” on foreign trade 


The export and import business holds particular hazards tor the 


; 


man unfamiliar with conditions abroad, with the credit standing of 
his customers, with foreign currencies, etc. He can minimize many 


of these risks if he relies on this Bank's Foreign Department 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ONE PIEHURE IS WORTH 
TEN — WORDS! 





Good Will Gained is 
Half the Battle Won 


The sales records of more than 6,000 
firms reveal the value of imprinted 
Autopoint pencils as good will builders. 
An Autopoint is always appreciated 
because it always works! Exclusive 
Grip-Tite tip never lets lead wobble, 
twist, or drop out. It’s the most prac- 
tical pencil made. Send for sample 
pencil and a copy of remarkable book, 
*“‘The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 
It’sfilled with tested sure-fire salesideas! 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. BW-4 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, lll, 
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a purchase by person of 
wealth as an inflation hedge. A thou- 
sand flasks of quicksilver, 76 Ib. to a 
flask, would represent an investment of 


been some 


a little over $70,000. With inflation 
talk in the air, that might be the 
answer. (At least one corporation, re 


has been 
for 
to 


sembling an investment trust, 
commodities 
who prefer things 
money, stocks, or real estate.) 

The market, as a result of this sale, 
healthier condition. Supplies 
now are not burdensome. A little buy- 
ing might help prices—provided Lon- 
don didn’t sell to New York (the duty 
$19). 


set up to trade in 


those owning 


is in a 


is only 


That Wheat Crop—Last week the 
wheat market was bothered by the esti- 
mates of the private forecasters (BW- 
Apr?'38,p64). This week it had a 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics prog- 
nostication to chew on, and the latter 
coincided very closely with the outlook 
portrayed by the grain houses. 

The average of the forecasts by the 
private experts was 717,000,000 for the 
1938 winter wheat crop. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, basing its 

on last fall’s 
abandonment 


seeded 
acreage, on that 
time, and on condition of the crop on 
April 1, foresees production of 725,- 
707,000 bu. That would compare with 
an actual harvest of 685,102,000 bu. of 
winter wheat in 1937. 

Due to adverse crop weather last 


computations 


since 


farmers had abandoned about 


spring, 
17% of the seeded winter wheat acre- 
age a year ago. This year they have 


abandoned but 13° The seeded acre- 


age in the two years was virtually 
the same. 
The following tabulation tells the 


story of acre harvests, and yields 


over recent years: 


ages, 


Harvest 
—Acreage——, Yield in Bu. 
(000 omitted) per (000 
Seeded Harvested Acre omitted) 
1929 43,967 41,194 14.2 $86,239 
1930 45,032 41,069 15.4 633,605 
1931 45,647 43,448 19.0 825,396 
1942 43,371 36,056 13.6 491,795 
1933 44,445 30,272 12.4 376,518 
1934 44,585 34,638 12.6 437,963 
1935 47,064 33.402 13.9 465,319 
1936 49,688 37,608 13.8 $19,013 
1937 $7,612 47,079 14.6 685,102 
1938 57,492 50,000* 14.5* 725,707* 
. April 1 estimate of the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics. 


From the above table it will be seen 


that the prospective yield of about 
725,000,000 bu. will be realized if the 
yield per acre is approximately the 


same as that in 1937. Conditions in 
the two seasons have been very dif- 
ferent. At this time a year ago, the 
crop outlook was none bright. 
Weather later was very favorable. So 
far this year, conditions have been quite 
favorable; the ultimate yield will be de- 
termined by the weather of the next 
eight to twelve weeks. 


too 
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Editorially Speaking— 


» companies that have prom 
Federal Trade Commission to 
veir selling practices is the 
Mate Import Corp. This 
does not bring picture brides 
Orient. Any mate it imports 
» South America, where many 
uld rather have a cup of 

1 of tea or coffee. 


R y told us the other day that 
Dan V. Stephens” buffalo herd is gone. 
scouraging news, for if Dan 

keep his buffaloes on his big 

lhe Cottonwoods, near Fremont, 

what chance have got to 

r own buffalo continue toeing 

k in his corral in the Business 
reception room? It’s true that 

’; behaved pretty well in the few 
we've had him; but Dan 
buffalo herd didn’t become 
rable until after he had owned 
them many years. So we look forward 


we 


misgiving to the upshot of our 

n experiment with the breed. 
Dan Stephens is one of the best- 
small-town bankers in the coun- 
\s president of the Stephens 
National Bank, at Fremont, he has 
constantly fought for sound banking. 
During the 20’s he was a leader in the 
fort of the American Banking Asso- 
to avert bank failures by or- 
clearing-house districts with 
nation departments. At that time 
writing many words in the 
cause, and we were strong for 
1 Stephens. We still And to- 
vy we drop a bitter tear for Dan and 

: departed buffaloes. 


were 


are. 


‘ South Dakota and Wyoming there 
the Black Hills (the place Calvin 
ge didn’t choose to run from), 
in the Black Hills there is the 
Cave Reservation, and the 
nd Cave Reservation there used to 
uffalo bull named Johnny. Also 
te, but we don’t know the name 
mate. And one day Johnny and 
te got the surprise of their lives. 
were driven into a corral and 
ed to Dan Stephens’ farm, on the 
n River, near Fremont. On that 
The Cottonwoods, Johnny and 
te raised a family, and crowds 
ple used to come and gather 
the pasture fences and look at 
Stephens’ buffaloes. “Some of 
were butchered from 
for charity’s sake,” says Dan, 
spite of that, after 12 years 
d numbered 10 animals, large 
all.” 
finally they became too much 
isance, rearing up on their hind 
nd throwing their full weight 
the wire fence around their 
*, and then thundering out for 


on 


time to 


freedom and destroying Dan’s neigh- 
bors’ fences and frightening people out 
of their skins. Menaced with lawsuits, 
Dan had no choice but to get rid of 
the buffaloes. The only practicable way 
was shooting. So buffalo meat was 
eaten in Dan’s bank and in banks at 
Omaha and Des Moines and other 
places within quick reach of Dan’s 
generosity. 


We’'p hate to have to get rid of our 
own buffalo in that way. Luckily he 
hasn’t gone on rampages or knocked 
the his corral. Why 
he as wild as Dan’s buffaloes 
We've never slipped him salt- 


down fence of 
isn’t 

were? 
peter, or consciously done anything else 
to tamp down his energies. But perhaps 
the explanation may be that while Dan 
fed his buffaloes hay that cost $20 a 
ton, we’ve fed our own buffalo hardly 
anything but unsolicited manuscripts. 


Ir takes all sorts of worries to make a 
world, and all sorts of expedients to 
find work for idle hands to do. A young 
man in Brooklyn says it “worried him 
to think how little firemen have to do 
besides play checkers”; so he set fire to 
somebody’s automobile, thus providing 
the firemen with pyromaniacal reem- 
ployment. 


One afternoon last week the mother of 
a 10-year-old boy named Gilbert ob- 
served that he had been out of the 
house a little longer than usual. Just 
as she was beginning to worry, a couple 
of other mothers in the block came in 
and said Gilbert and their boys had 
run away. “Nonsense,” said the mother, 
but she questioned her four-year-old 
son, Dick, and he Gilbert had 
wrapped up a ham sandwich in a 
blanket and had taken both with him. 
Then the mother looked in the mail- 
box and found this note: 

“Don’t cry, mother. I am going away 
to the wide-open spaces.” 


said 


Art half-past eleven that night the three 
boys came back. They had reached the 
edge of the city and had eaten their 
sandwiches and didn’t know how to get 
any closer to the wide-open spaces, and 
also they were weary of carrying the 
blankets. So they came back. 

A couple of days later a neighboring 
woman asked four-year-old Dick, in 
order to see whether he knew what it 
was all about: “What did Gilbert do? 
Where did he go?” 

Dick answered, “Gilbert went away 
to the wide-open faces.” 


From the New York World-Telegram: 
“Every time Jimmy Ripple sings, he 
aggravates his infected left elbow.” 
Neatest trick of the week. 














ANUFACTURERS seeking to reduce 

production and distribution costs 
will find many advantages in North 
Carolina. But North Carolina wants no 
one to seek location within its borders 
expecting long hours of work at low pay. 
Sweat shop operators are unwelcome ! 
The advantages listed below enable in- 
dustry in North Carolina to provide fair 
working conditions and fair wages. 
Managements, whose policy fits these 
conditions, will find a royal welcome 
in North Carolina. 


North Carolina offers you: 
Moderate Climate 
which reduces capital investment and 
lowers production cost 
Efficient Native-Born Labor 
Business-Minded Legislation 
tax structure and State laws con- 
structive to business 
Strategic Location 
over 55% of the country’s total popu- 
lation lives within a 600 mile radius 
Plentiful Raw Materials 
Ample Economical Power 
Excellent Transportation Facilities 
Competent industrial engineers will 
supply facts relating to your business. 
Write Industrial Division, Room No. 46, 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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Something to Rely On 


Tue vote of the House of Representa- 
tives on the reorganization bill was 
more than a political decision, more 
than an event of transient consequence. 
For it served to indicate a thing in 
which business is vitally interested. It 
demonstrated where the power of gov- 
ernment lies today. It clarified the 
question of power. And by doing so it 
indicated what may be expected of 
government, and thus it gave business 
something to rely on and to use as a 
basis of confidence. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude to 
business during most of his Adminis- 
tration, but in a rapidly increasing 
degree, has frightened business and 
paralyzed some of its essential activi- 
ties. That attitude, more than all other 
influences combined, is the reason 
money has not been seeking employ- 
ment; the reason so little of the pioneer 
or entrepreneurial impulse has been 
displayed in this country. 

That is the cause. The fault was in 
the thinking and the plans of the Presi- 
dent, and in his ability to carry them 
into effect. It was not in the fact that 
there was a radical or destructive or 
venal Congress sitting in Washington 
that had run amuck,. It was in the fact 
that there was a pliant and subservient 
Congress. We had a one-man govern- 
ment and it was impractical and 
visionary. 

But that situation has changed, bit 
by bit and with mounting effect. The 
climax came in the House vote on the 
reorganization bill. This vote appears 
to have been the last thing that any- 
body could require as conclusive proof 
that Congress does propose to take 
back the legislative prerogatives and to 
put an end to experimentation and 
radicalism, to punitive laws and to a 
policy of personal hatreds and class 
hatreds, with their inevitable effects on 
business. 

The course of the present session of 
Congress has been instructive through- 
out. It has been increasingly reas- 
suring. For it has offered a steadily 
growing volume of proof that Congress 
has both a clearer perception than Mr. 
Roosevelt of what the country needs, 
and enough stamina to assert its opin- 
ions and stand by them. Day by day 
the conservative position on the tax 
bill has gained in strength, culminating 
in the vote of the Senate for total 
repeal of the undistributed earnings 
tax. It has meant much to business 
that this tax victory has been won, and 


that a lot of other destructive legisla- 
tion has been sidetracked or defeated. 

But none of these measures had the 
significance of the reorganization bill. 
For this involved the paramount ques- 
tion before the country—the question 
of Mr. Roosevelt's power. There were 
many Democrats in Congress who had 
opposed him on the Supreme Court and 
other issues and who saw that here was 
the place where they could vote with 
the President and recover their safe 
position in the party. But when it 
came to the final test, they rejected 
this increase in his power, and reas- 
serted the independence and authority 
of Congress. 

This indicates that although from 
now on we may be subject to the 
whimsicalities and vagaries of politics 
such as we always have to endure, we 
shall not be subject to the domination 
of the one personality, the one force, 
the one program that has frightened 
and blockaded business. And therefore 
business can take heart, can analyze 
its position and make its plans, know- 
ing that we have entered into a period 
of comparative normality, in which 
laws affecting business are made by a 
comparatively reliable Congress. 


Resale-Price Fixing 


In a New Field 


One of the healthiest developments in 
our inter-industrial relationships is the 
increasing cooperation between farming 
and retailing groups for emergency sale 
of farm products at those times when 
supply is largest and demand weakest. 
The chains were the first to help the 
farmers in this way, but now the in- 
dependents have caught up. This co- 
operation represents voluntary  eco- 
nomic planning, and it can be indefi- 
nitely improved for the benefit of farm- 
ers and retailers. 

But there is now also another devel- 
opment—the extension of the resale- 
price maintenance idea to farming. 


Recently the Louisiana Fa 
tective Union ruled 
chains off the strawberry ¢ 


buys T 


Hammond, La., asserting 
chains had violated the 
order to add 14¢ profit per | 
strawberries. Indeed, they we 
of having sold below cost 
loss-leadering is a destructiy 
and should be discouraged 
profit fiats in farming or any 
are likely to hurt the cons 
ultimately the producer as 


Grandiose Plans 
For More Spending 


To most people the Admi 

new spending program is pro! 
appealing, there being so mat 

tions to regard it as prope 

for an emergency. But thi 
should beware of continuin 

gravating its unbalanced buds 
ing too high its bonded debt 
the next generation to pay 

a part of the national incor 
terest on borrowed funds. 

Business is bad now; but it 
infinitely better for us—assu 
further decline, which seems 
to rattle along as we are fi 
months, and let the upward restorat 
of business come in the slow a: 
way, by a restoration of co 
True, we have an unemployment 
lem, and we must 
shelter to millions. But we s! 


that in such a manner as to produce 
f the 


assure food 


the most actual sustenance out « 
fewest dollars. Obviously that cannot 
be done by launching off into the 
void with a grandiose scheme of spend- 
ing billions. To as large an extent as 
possible, we should return the problem 
to the communities, which for genera- 
tions have known how to keep people 
from hunger, which can perform tl 
task with the least waste or graft, the 
least of the New Deal’s (¢ 
lavishness, and the most of that int: 
mate knowledge and __ neighborhood 
watchfulness that shames and restrains 
the faker on the relief rolls. 

By such means we can provide the 
necessary relief without paying an ex 


hristmas 


orbitant price. We can provide relie! 
and keep the increased federal debt as 
low as possible. By prudent housekeep- 
ing in Washington we can encourage 
business to make its own recover) 
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